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Editor  &  Publisher 


I  Se  habla  espanol  aqui ! 


Q.  When  no  one  else  listens,  where  can  Spanish-speaking 
Chicagoans  turn  for  help? 

A.  To  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  new  Spanish-and-English 
column,  Accion  Rapida,  appearing  every 
Thursday. 

Q.  What  kind  of  help? 

A.  Help  with  a  landlord  who  freezes  his  tenants.  Help 
with  stores  that  over-charge  and  under-service. 

Q.  How  does  Accion  Rapida  help? 

A.  We  talk  to  the  right  people,  get  action. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  Because  as  Chicago’s  leading  newspaper,  we  listen 
to  all  voices  in  our  community. 


(thicago  CTribuneJ 

_ A  step  ahead  of  the  times. _ 


That’s  smart  Reneta  Smith 

Byrne  for  you 
Right  where  it's  happening 
Our  bright-eyed  Fashion  Editor  knows  a 
good  thing  when  she  sees  it.  from  fashion 
to  furnishings  and  wherever  they  may 
be  in  Madrid.  Pans,  New  York  or 

San  Antonio 

As  you  might  expect,  she's  a  consistent  top 
award  winner  for  editorial  excellence 
Recognition  has  come  not  only  from 
industry  leaders,  but  she’s  been  named 
a  Theta  Sigma  Phi  Headliner  and  selected 


for  Who’s  Who  of  American  Women 
Reneta  Byrne  is  another  good  reason 
why 

•  2  out  of  3  readers  of  San 
Antonio,  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers  read  The  Light. 

San  Antonio  Light 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst 
Advertising  Service,  Inc. 


There  are 
18  n  inifi  vidual 
pereenalitiee 

in  the 

Harte-Hanke 


group. 

An  important  part  of  our  national  management  policy  is  local 
editorial  control. 

Harte-Hanks  insists  that  each  newspaper  reflect  the  unique 
needs  and  concerns  of  its  own  community.  And  that  the  publisher  establish 
his  own  editorial  philosophy. 

Our  group  synergy  makes  a  contribution,  too.  We  have 
management  specialists  who  help  solve  problems  in  planning,  sales, 
marketing,  production  systems,  computer  operations,  financial  planning, 
and  labor  relations. 


So  when  a  newspaper  joins  our  group  it  doesn’t  lose  its 
individuality.  We  leave  to  each  its  own. 


kARTE'kAISjks  NEWS 

Abilene  Reporter-News 

< - - 

Big  Spring  Herald 
Bryan  Daily  Eagle 
Commerce  Journal 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-T  imes 


Corsicana  Sun 
Denison  Herald 
Framingham  News 
Greenville  Herald-Banner 
Hamilton  Journal  News 
Huntsville  Item 


Lewisville  Leader 
Marshall  News  Messenger 
Pans  News 

San  Angelo  Standard-Times 
San  Antonio  Express  &  News 
Ypsiianti  Press 


Eiecutlve  Offices:  Hsrts-Hsnks  Nswspspsrs,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio.  Texas  78206 


Expand  Your 
Market  With 

DYnamic 

ciRcuLaiion 

DYNAMIC  CIRCULATION  .  .  . 

•  Provides  solid  growth  in  your  circulation 

•  Gives  you  100%  verified  orders 

_ •  Builds  your  circulation  through:  boy  crew 

sales,  adult  sales  and  telephone  sales 

•  Employs  boys  and  adults  that  you’d  be 
happy  to  have  in  your  office  or  your  home! 

•  Gets  results 

To  get  Dynamic  Circulation  for  your  newspaper, 
call  us  at  the  number  most  convenient  for  you; 

(609)  (Southern  New  Jersey)  629-5538 
(203)  (Connecticut)  278-5603 


y^A/AAfiC 


16-J-601  North  Black  Horse  Pike 
Williamstown,  New  Jersey  08094 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

FEBRUARY 

26- 29 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Houston  Oaks  Hotel,  Houston. 

27- Mar.  10 — API  seminar  for  managing  editors  and  news  editors,  (news¬ 
papers  over  50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

28- March  3 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  sales  training  seminar.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

MARCH 

2-4 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar  on  crime  and 
correction.  Sheraton  Hotel.  Harrisburg. 

5-7 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse  Country 
House.  Syracuse. 

8- 10 — Gulf  Coast  Press  Association.  Oasis  Motor  Hotel,  Bay  City,  Tex. 

9- 11 — New  York  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn-Downtown,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

10- 12 — Alabama  Women's  Press  Association.  Grand  Hotel,  Point  Clear,  Ala. 

11- 12 — Texas  Associated  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

11- 12 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

12- 14 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (western  division) 
mechanical  conference.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

15- 18 — National  Newspaper  Association  government  workshop.  Capitol 
Hill  Ouality  Motel,  Washington. 

16- 17 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Institute.  Playboy  Hotel, 
McAfee,  N.J. 

16-18 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Boca  Raton  Hotel 
&  Club.  Boca  Raton.  Fla. 

16- 18 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association.  Sadler  Motel,  Palestine,  Tex. 

17 —  Michigan  Associated  Press  City  Editors  Association.  Detroit  Press 
Club,  Detroit. 

17-18 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolines.  Coliseum  Down¬ 
towner,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

17-19 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Kahler  Hotel,  Rochester,  Minn. 

17- 19 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  workshop.  Gateway  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

18- 20 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Muehlebach  Hotel.  Kan- 
sas  City,  Mo. 

18 —  Theta  Sigma  Phi  Region  7.  University  of  Texas.  Austin. 

19- 22 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation  seminar: 
Reducing  Highway  Deaths  and  Injuries.  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology, 
Atlanta 

19-31 — API  seminar  on  management  and  costs  (newspapers  over  75.000 
circulation.)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

24-25 — Texas  Press  Association  mechanical  conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
University,  Huntsville,  Tex. 

24-25 — Hoosler  State  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

26-28 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association  Pheasant  Run,  St. 
Charles,  111. 


APRIL 

6- 8 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Ramada  Inn.  Peoria,  III. 

7- 8 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  7.  St.  Louis. 

7- 9 — National  Press  Photographers  Association  Region  3  seminar.  Holiday 
Inn,  Media.  Pa. 

8 -  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  10.  Portland,  Ore. 

9- 11 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

9-12 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation  seminar:  Or¬ 
ganization  and  Distribution  of  Medical  Care.  University  of  Alabama, 
Birmingham. 

9-13 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association.  Sonesta  Hotel, 
Houston. 

9-14 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Reporters  training 
seminar.  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

9-21 — API  seminar  on  newspaper  production.  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

13- 15 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers’  Association.  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

14- 15 — Louisiana  Press  Association.  Monte  Leone  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

14-15— Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  I.  Newark,  N.J. 

14-15— S  igma  Delta  Chi  region  3.  Athens,  Ga. 

14-15 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  4.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

18-21 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 
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HARRIS 


Communication 

Technology 


This  kind  of  popuiaiity 
must  be  earned. 


The  Harris  1100  Editing  and  Proofing  Terminal  is  the  most 
popular  machine  of  its  kind.  More  newspapers  use  it  than  any 
other  terminal.  And  for  good  reason. 

The  1100  is  a  proven  performer  when  it  comes  to  increasing 
efficiency  in  news  and  composing  operations.  And  saving  money. 

Which  it’s  doing  for  big  operations  like  the  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
Times  and  Evening  Independent  and  the  Gannett  Newspaper 
Group.  And  for  smaller  publishers  like  the  Kingsport,  Tenn., 
Times-News  and  the  DeKalb  County  Journal,  DeKalb,  Ill. 

If  you’re  looking  for  more  efficiency  in  proofreading,  correc¬ 
tions,  editing  —  look  to  the  leader.  Harris-  Intertype  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Intertype  Division,  215  U.  S.  Highway  22,  Watchung,  New 
Jersey  07060. 


Does  your 
advertising 
medium  take 
a  stand  on 
behalf  of 
newspapers? 

Editor  &  Publisher 
does . . .  every  week! 

Your  sales  message 
for  or  about  newspapers 
is  read  by  the  world's 
most  influential  molders 
of  opinion  in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Weekly  News  Magazine  of 
the  Newspaper  Business 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


CA  TCH~lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


A  GROUP  OF  THE  BOYS  were  sitting  around  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  city  room  discussing  the  latest  world  problems. 
When  the  agenda  got  to  Ireland,  our  sources  report  that  Jim 
Welsh  (a  metropolitan  reporter  said  to  play  a  mean  bagpipe) 
volunteered:  ‘T’ve  got  an  uncle  in  Northern  Ireland.  He’s  a 
rear  gunner  on  a  bread  van.” 

*  *  * 

ALL  YOU  OVER-46ERS  should  fire  off  a  letter  to  Rock 
Hudson,  taking  him  to  task  for  damaging  your  image.  The 
Boston  Globe  carried  a  Sydney  dateline  story  claiming  that 
when  Rock  arrived  in  .Australia,  he  was  mobbed  by  a  screaming 
crowd  of  autograph-hunting  girls  and  young  mothers  with 
babies.  He  is  said  to  have  protested  at  the  press  conference: 
“Me  a  sex  symbol?  How  could  I  be  at  46?” 

*  *  * 

SNOW-JOB — L.  D.  Mills  in  his  “Editor’s  Corner”  of  the 
Hutchinson  (Minn.)  Leader  tells  how  Marty  McGowan,  who 
recently  moved  to  Blue  Earth  (also  Minnesota)  to  be  editor 
of  the  Post,  learned  the  hard  way  about  snow  removal  pro¬ 
cedures  there.  (Snow  is  bladed  into  the  middle  of  the  street 
for  later  removal  by  loaders  and  trucks.)  One  morning  driving 
to  work  with  a  still-frosted  windshield,  McGowan  came  to  an 
intersection,  properly  looked  left  and  right,  saw  nothing,  and 
drove  ahead.  Next,  McGowan  and  car  were  perched  atop  the 
middle-of-the-street  snow  pile.  A  tow  truck  rescued  editor  and 
car. 

*  *  * 

WHAT’S  THE  ROUTINE  of  foreign  correspondents  in  Pe¬ 
king  when  President  Nixon  isn’t  visiting  was  a  query  put  by 
tbe  UPI  Reporter  to  Werner  Simon,  correspondent  for  the 
German  DPA  agency.  Twenty-seven  correspondents  already 
working  in  Peking,  replied  Simon,  get  “no  news  conferences, 
no  briefings,  no  direct  access  to  officials,  no  statistics,  no  back¬ 
ground  material  ...  all  live  in  one  of  two  foreign  quarters 
surrounded  by  high  walls.  Chinese  soldiers  are  stationed  at 
the  gates.”  Apartments  range  from  3  to  12  rooms  and  each 
compound  has  a  grocery,  post  office,  barber  shop,  filling  station, 
European  restaurant,  and  a  florist.  Adds  Simon,  “There  is  not 
much  to  do.  Television  goes  off  at  8:00  p.m.  and  few  new  films 
are  shown  at  the  theater.” 

*  *  * 

SO  OKAY,  YOU  CAN’T  PRONOUNCE  IT  but  Ms.  is  gain¬ 
ing  fast,  comments  Ellen  Goodman  in  “At  Large”  for  the 
Boston  Globe.  Ellen  explains  that  in  recent  months  about 
three-quarters  of  her  mail  has  arrived  with  the  Ms.  address. 
“After  all,  when  valentines  come  in  addressed  to  Ms.  you  know 
the  tide  has  turned.” 

While  Catch-lines  didn’t  get  any  Ms.  valentines,  I  can  report 
that  prior  to  a  January  8  story  on  the  Ms.  “forum”  only  oc¬ 
casionally  did  an  envelope  come  in  for  Ms.  Williamson.  Now 
the  mail  is  about  50  percent  Ms.  with  48  percent  remaining 
Miss,  1  percent  no  title,  and  1  percent  Mrs.  That’s  100  isn’t  it, 
even  with  the  new  math? 

•»  *  * 

THESE  ELEPHANTS  DIDN’T  FORGET  how  to  spell  either. 
Along  with  Catch-lines  recent  attention  to  misspelling  talent 
among  j-students,  it  should  be  noted,  as  did  Allen  Krebs  in  his 
New  York  Times  people  column,  that  when  60  working  elephants 
entertained  the  British  royal  family  on  the  Thailand  tour,  the 
first  row  of  pachyderms  carried  letter  cards  and  correctly 
spelled  out  “Welcome.”  At  the  finale,  bringing  up  the  rear, 

I  were  two  baby  elephants,  each  with  a  placard  lettered  “bye” — 

I  which  doubled  spells  bye  ’Dye.  Right? 

* 

HEWITT  TO  THE  LINE  is  the  neat  title  for  Purser  Hewitt’s 
editorial  page  column  in  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger 
and  Daily  News.  He’s  executive  editor  of  the  Clarion-Ledger 
and  the  other  day  there  appeared  this  line:  “Men  understand 
women  more  than  is  usually  acknowledged — but  they  don’t 
know  what  to  do  about  it.”  Could  be. 
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AT&T  selects  Springfield,  Mass,  for  $3.4 
million  overseas  operations  facility. 

Soon  — a  call  to  Springfield  will  give  you  the  world  thru  A.T.&T’s  new 
international  operation  center  currently  under  construction  in  Springfield. 

The  new  facility,  which  will  employ  up  to  1,000  operators  by  the  mid- 
1970’ s  with  a  projected  6  million  in  annual  payroll,  will  enable  telephone 
operators  to  assist  customers  around  the  clock  in  placing  overseas  calls, 
which  will  then  be  passed  overseas  by  cable  or  satellite. 

A.T.&T.  executives  said  Springfield  was  selected  from  10  possible  sites  in 
the  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey  areas  because  of  better  avail¬ 
ability  to  labor,  close  proximity  to  main  highways,  easy  access  from  many 
neighboring  communities  and  the  fine  employment  experience  by  New 
England  Telephone  in  this  area. 


Springfield  Newspapers 

morning  Union  •  evening  Daily  News  •  Sunday  Republican 


Newhouse  Newspapers 


Editor  €l  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulationa 
Member,  American 
Businesa  Prese  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  December  31,  1971 — 26,248 
Renewal  Rate — 76.8% 


Counierads 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  proposal  that  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  require  broadcasters  to  make  time  available 
for  responses — tounterads — to  four  kinds  of  commercials  (ESeP,  Jan. 
15,  page  ())  is  receiiing  the  expected  opposition  from  adveriisers  as 
well  as  broadcasters  and  their  associations. 

The  most  welcome  opposition  comes  from  Clay  T.  Whitehead,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy.  Speaking  before 
the  C^olorado  Broadcasters  Association,  he  denounced  the  proposal 
saying  the  job  of  guarding  against  abuses  and  excesses  of  broadcast 
advertising  should  be  left  to  the  self-regulation  by  the  two  industries 
concerned  with  the  FTC  and  FCC  playing  their  proper  roles. 

“It  is  much  easier  to  subject  the  suspect  advertiser  to  a  verbal  ston¬ 
ing  in  the  public  square,’’  he  said,  “but  is  it  responsible  for  a  govern¬ 
ment  agency  to  urge  this  type  of  approach?  This  administration  thinks 
not.  .  .  . 

“The  public  would  be  done  a  dissen  ice  if  all  that  counteradvertising 
achieves  is  a  bewildering  clutter  of  personal  opinions  thrust  before 
consumers  every  time  they  turn  on  their  radios  and  T\'s.” 

We  have  been  concerned  that  the  misguided  enthusiasm  of  FTC  to 
stjuelch  advertising  abuses  on  the  air  with  counterads  might  he  turned 
sooner  or  later  towards  other  media.  We  are  glad  to  have  Mr.  Wdiite- 
hcad’s  assurance,  therefore,  that  “this  administration  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  advertising  is  inherently  evil.” 


90~day  news  moratorium 

.\  psychiatrist  told  a  group  of  news  people  this  week  in  White 
Plains,  X.Y.,  that  he  had  interviewed  40  skyjackers  and  found  that 
they  had  read  news  stories  about  previous  skyjackings  and  it  had 
played  a  role  in  their  attempts.  Therefore,  he  concluded,  news  media 
shoidd  impose  a  90-day  moratorium  on  such  stories. 

Other  well-intentioned  but  misguided  people  have  made  this  sug¬ 
gestion  with  respett  to  other  news  stories:  Don’t  report  stories  of  race 
riots  because  it  gives  others  similar  ideas;  Stories  of  murder,  arson, 
suicide,  bank  robberies,  etc.,  are  siqiposed  to  induce  others  to  do  the 
same. 

One  could  also  suggest  that  newspapers  shouldn’t  report  the  action 
of  the  New  York  legislature  in  passing  an  income  tax  measure  or  a 
higher  sales  tax  because  it  might  give  legislatures  in  Connecticut  and 
New  Jersey  similar  ideas. 

No  one  disputes  that  some  minds  are  pushed  to  violent  action  by 
reading  alxnit  violence,  but  a  9()-day  moratorium  won’t  cure  that. 
Newspajrers  are  produced  to  inform  people  about  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world  around  them.  .Shielding  them  from  the  violent  actions  that 
surround  them  would  solve  nothing. 
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THERE  ARE  1,5834100  GOOD 


THE  15834001 ADOIT  MAlf 


The  New  York  Times  does  something  special  for 
advertisers  because  Ts  something  special. 

Sl)e  jS’eUr  J|ork  Sttnes 
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Grand  jury  appearance 
by  newsmen  is  argued 


By  Luther  Huston 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  was  asked  this  week  to  rule,  in 
what  could  become  a  landmark  decision  on 
freedom  of  the  press,  on  the  issue  of 
whether  newsmen  are  protected  by  the 
constitution  if  they  refuse  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  a  grand  jury  for  questioning  not  in¬ 
volving  confidential  information. 

Solicitor  General  Erwin  N.  Griswold 
told  the  court  that  reporters  had  no  such 
constitutional  right.  Anthony  G.  Amster¬ 
dam  of  Stanford  University  law  school 
vigorously  contended  that  they  have. 

The  Solicitor  General  presented  the 
Government’s  views  in  the  case  of  Earl 
Caldwell,  a  Nerv  York  Timea  reporter, 
who  refused  to  obey  a  subpoena  to  appear 
before  a  West  Coast  grand  jury  inquiring 
into  tbe  activities  of  tbe  Black  Panthers. 
He  had  written  several  articles  dealing 
with  the  Panthers. 

Amsterdam  was  before  the  Court  to  ar¬ 
gue  in  defense  of  Caldwell’s  rejection  of  a 
grand  jury  subpoena. 

Tbe  case  came  to  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  Justice  Department’s  appeal  from  a 
ruling  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  that  Caldwell  had  a  constitutional 
right  not  to  appear.  A  trial  court  had 
specifically  exempted  him  from  question¬ 
ing  about  information  he  had  received  in 
confidence  or  the  identity  of  persons  who 
gave  him  the  information. 

The  Solicitor  General  argued  that  the 
immunity  did  not  extend  to  general  ques¬ 
tions  the  grand  jury  might  ask  relating  to 
matters  under  investigation. 

Justice  Potter  Stewart  asked  Griswold 
what  evidence  Caldwell  might  have  given 
the  grand  jury.  Griswold  replied  that  he 
could  have  told  the  jury  nothing  that  he 
had  not  already  written  but  Caldwell  had 
an  obligation  to  appear  before  the  investi¬ 
gative  body  and  give  it  any  information 
not  protected  by  the  immunity  grant.  Jus¬ 
tice  Stewai-t  remarked  that  there  could 
easily  be  a  difference  between  testifying 
under  oatb  and  writing  for  a  newspaper. 

“The  Appeals  Court  decision  that  Cald¬ 
well  need  not  appear  is  wrong,”  the  Solic¬ 
itor  General  said.  “It  is  unprecedented. 
Every  citizen  except  the  President  of  the 
United  States  must  appear  when  sub- 
poened  by  a  grand  jury.” 

First  Amendment  question 

He  explained  that  under  the  separation 
of  powers,  the  Chief  Executive  is  not 
amenable  to  the  processes  of  the  courts. 

A  subpoena  to  testify  on  other  than 
confidential  matters,  Griswold  said,  is  not 
a  violation  of  freedom  of  the  press.  If 
there  w'as  a  reporter’s  privilege  not  to 
appear  before  a  grand  jury,  Griswold  as¬ 


serted,  it  would  have  to  apply  to  all  media 
— radio,  television,  the  underground 
pi-ess,  college  newspapers,  magazines — not 
just  the  “established  press.”  A  decision 
that  press  freedom  guarantees  protected 
newsman  in  situations  like  the  Caldvv'ell 
case  would  “be  a  first”  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  asseided. 

Since  there  was  no  federal  law  that 
protected  newsmen  from  being  subpoe¬ 
naed,  Griswold  contended,  the  Caldwell 
case  rested  solely  upon  whether  the  First 
Amendment  bestowed  such  protection. 

Amsterdam  challenged  the  Solicitor 
General’s  claim  that  every  citizen  had  an 
obligation  to  respond  to  a  grand  jury  sub¬ 
poena  and  argued  that  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  applies  to  the  grand  jury  process. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  w'hether  a  grand  jury  might  de¬ 
velop  an  indictable  offense  on  tbe  basis  of 
Caldwell’s  testimony  on  matters  not 
related  to  confidentiality.  Amsterdam’s  re¬ 
sponse  was  not  pi’ecise. 

Justices  Byron  White,  Thurgood  Mar¬ 
shall,  William  J.  Brennan  and  William  H. 
Rehnquist,  the  newest  member  of  the 
Court,  plied  Amsterdam  with  questions, 
generally  related  to  whether  the  goveim- 
ment  must  show  a  need  for  a  reporter’s 
testimony  to  establish  an  indictable  crime. 
.Amsterdam  said  that  the  issue  was 
whether  a  reporter  was  to  be  protected 
from  a  governmental  fishing  expedition. 

Justice  Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr.,  also  new  on 
tbe  bench,  didn’t  ask  any  questions  on  this 
issue. 

Even  lawyers  and  physicians,  who  enjoy 
statutory  privileges  in  confidential  rela¬ 
tionships,  go  before  a  grand  jury  to  assert 
their  rights.  Justice  Marshall  commented. 

Amsterdam  remarked  that  the  Justice 
Department  lawyers  have  yet  to  show  that 
they  needed  Caldwell’s  testimony  and  it’s 
two  years  since  they  sought  evidence  on 
the  Black  Panthers.  In  an  uncontradicted 
sworn  statement,  Amsterdam  said,  Cald¬ 
well  declared  he  has  no  unpublished,  un¬ 
privileged  infoiTnation  about  the  Black 
Panthers. 

Arguments  in  the  cases  of  Paul  M. 
Branzburg,  a  reporter  for  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal,  and  Paul  Pappas,  A  New 
Bedford  Mass.,  television  newsman,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Caldwell  case. 

Branzburg  had  published  interviews 
with  marijuana  and  hashish  peddlers 
and  photographed  the  production  of  ha¬ 
shish.  He  was  subpoenaed  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  a  grand  jury  but  refused. 

Edgar  A.  Zingman,  Louisville  attorney, 
told  the  Supreme  Court  that  Branzburg 
had  been  ordered  to  disclose  the  identity 
of  his  sources  and  that  his  refusal  to 


testify  was  based  on  First  Amendment 
guarantees  of  press  freedom.  Compulsion 
of  testimony,  Zingman  asserted,  could  af¬ 
fect  the  exercise  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
press. 

Investigative  reporter  rights 

The  current  journalistic  emphasis  on  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting,  which  relies  heavily 
on  confidential  information,  was  brought 
into  the  case  by  Zingman.  He  asserted 
that  a  question  for  the  court  to  decide 
was  whether  the  investigative  reporter 
was  protected  by  the  First  Amendment 
as  other  newsmen  are. 

Chief  Justice  Burger,  Justices  Stewart, 
White,  Marshall,  Rehnquist  and  Black- 
mun  questioned  Zingman  on  the  right  of 
reporters  to  withhold  from  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  information  the  govern¬ 
ment  needed  in  its  investigation  of  sus¬ 
pected  crimes.  Zingman  adhered  to  the 
position  of  a  Federal  Court  of  Appeals 
in  California  that  the  government  must 
show  a  compelling  need  for  the  evidence 
and  inability  to  obtain  it  from  another 
source  before  a  newsman  could  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  testify. 

Edwin  A  Schoering,  Jr.,  Louisville  Com¬ 
monwealth  attorney,  asserted  the  grand 
jury’s  right  to  require  Branzburg  to 
testify.  Grand  juries,  he  said,  have  Con¬ 
stitutional  duties  as  well  as  newsmen 
and  that  if  a  reporter  becomes  a  witness 
to  a  crime  he  has  an  obligation  to  give 
his  information  to  the  law. 

E.  Barrett  Prettyman,  Jr.,  a  Washing¬ 
ton  lawyer,  represented  Pappas.  Pappas 
was  allowed  to  visit  Black  Panther  head¬ 
quarters  under  an  agreement  to  report 
nothing  unless  there  was  a  police  raid. 
There  was  no  raid  and  when  subpoenaed 
by  a  grand  jury,  Pappas  declined  to  tell 
what  went  on  at  the  Black  Panther 
headquarters.  Prettyman  argued  that  he 
w'as  exercising  a  Constitutional  right. 

Joseph  Hurley,  New  Bedford  prose¬ 
cutor,  disagreed.  He  said  that  by  agree¬ 
ing  not  to  disclose  what  went  on  except 
in  case  of  a  raid,  Pappas  vras  silencing 
himself  and  his  status  became  that  of  a 
witness  instead  of  a  reporter.  Hurley 
told  the  court  that  it  was  required  to 
rule  only  on  the  extent  to  which  news¬ 
men  shall  be  privileged  or  protected  from 
unreasonable  inquiries,  not  on  w'hether 
they  were  protected  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  from  giving  information  obtained 
in  the  exercise  of  their  journalistic  duties 
about  possible  criminal  law  violations. 

Throughout  four  and  a  half  hours  of 
argument  in  the  Caldwell,  Branzburg  and 
Pappas  cases,  the  questions  from  the 
bench  strongly  indicated  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Justices  to  clarify  in  their  own 
minds  the  constitutional  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Freedom  of  Speech  and  of  the 
Press  and  the  rights  of  the  government — 
In  other  words  are  the  First  Amendment 
freedoms  absolute. 

The  Subpoena  cases  which  present  the 
issue  and  pose  complex  decision  problems, 
are  now  under  advisement.  When  the 
court  will  hand  down  its  decisions  cannot 
be  foretold. 
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Sticks  on  Nixon^s  China  visit 
chopped  from  reporter's  notes 


By  Stewart  Hensley 

United  Press  International 

Almost  from  the  moment  they  arrived, 
U.S.  newsmen  covering  President  Nixon’s 
historic  trip  to  China  were  treated  roy¬ 
ally. 

The  press  corps,  numbering  almost  90, 
and  an  advance  party  of  technicians  al¬ 
most  twice  that  size,  sometimes  found  ex¬ 
tracting  precise  information  from  the 
Chinese  was  difficult.  But  virtually  all 
agreed  that  their  hosts  were  gracious,  im¬ 
peccably  polite  and  lavish  with  their  hos¬ 
pitality. 

The  American  correspondents  all  had 
been  carefully  briefed  by  White  House 
officials  on  Chinese  manners. 

The  Chinese  who  greeted  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  for  their  part,  appeared  to  have 
been  briefed  to  take  into  account  the 
sometimes  strange  behavior  of  foreigners. 
The  result,  in  the  initial  phase  of  the 
week-long  visit,  was  that  both  sides  were 
engaged  in  a  contest  to  see  who  could  be 
more  polite. 

Each  reporter  was  assigned  an  English 
speaking  escort  and  interpreter. 

After  a  couple  of  hours  I  felt  I  had 
known  mine,  Su  Yuan-chien,  for  years  as 
he  escorted  me  from  the  airport  to  my 
hotel  room  pointing  out  dozens  of  build¬ 
ings  and  propaganda  signs  on  the  way. 

He  saw  me  to  my  room  (simple  and 
pleasant)  and  then  escorted  me  to  the 
press  room  and  sat  me  at  a  telephone 
booth  and  then  told  me  he  would  not  have 
to  pay  so  much  attention  to  me  when  I 
learned  my  way  around. 

The  American  press  group  ai-rived  in 
Peking  at  4:50  a.m.  EST,  Sunday,  Febru¬ 
ary  20  (5:50  p.m.  Sunday  in  Peking)  af¬ 
ter  a  stopover  in  Shanghai.  A  delegation 
of  the  Shanghai  municipal  “Revolutionary 
Committee  for  Press  and  Radio”  was  on 
hand  to  greet  the  entourage. 

J.  F.  Ter  Horst  of  the  Detroit  News 
wrote  later:  “As  soon  as  I  arrived  at 
Shanghai  airport  shortly  after  noon,  the 
Ministry  of  Information  people  took  me  in 
tow  and  handed  me  a  cup  of  tea.  Then  I 
was  taken  to  a  balcony  and  offered  a  huge 
lunch,  my  third  meal  since  I  started  14 
hours  earlier  from  Honolulu.” 

The  Shanghai  welcoming  committee  was 
cordial  but  politely  avoided  sensitive  ques¬ 
tions. 

“One  of  us  asked  the  whereabouts  of 
Lin  Piao,  who  had  once  been  designated 
heir  to  Communist  party  chairman  Mao 
Tse-tung,  and  who  was  purged  and 
dropped  out  of  sight  last  fall,”  Ter  Horst 
said.  “The  senior  Chinese  at  our  table 
replied  only,  ‘have  some  more  soup.’  ” 

Stan  Carter  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  reported  the  same  question  came  up 
at  his  table  and  Wang  Chin,  editor  of  the 
Shanghai  Liberation  Daily,  responded: 
“Please  eat  your  lunch.” 

The  Americans  were  fed  a  lavish  lunch 
at  Shanghai,  including  Peking  shrimp  and 
other  delicacies.  They  were  given  tea  by 
the  Chinese  while  their  credentials  were 


checked. 

And  then  a  spokesman  extended  an 
official  welcome  and  another  Chinese 
added :  “I  wish  you  the  best  of  health  and 
every  success  in  your  work.” 

*  *  * 

Everyone  in  Peking  was  seeking  more 
details  of  the  official  welcome  for  Nixon. 
“I’m  not  in  a  position  to  say,”  said  Ma 
Yu-chen,  ranking  information  official  wdth 
the  foreign  ministry.  “We  just  don’t 
know,”  Nixon’s  own  aides  said. 

“We  will  see  tomorrow,”  a  Chinese 
official  said  when  asked  what  kind  of  re¬ 
ception  Nixon  would  receive. 

«  *  * 

In  President  Nixon’s  presence  Premier 
Chou  dropped  hint  that  U.S.  newsmen 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  China  to 
visit  more  places.  Since  1949  only  a  few 
U.S.  reporters  have  been  admitted  on  a 
temporary  basis.  Several  in  the  Nixon 
party  had  applied  for  Chinese  visas  be¬ 
fore  leaving  Washington. 

*  *  * 

When  Nixon  landed  in  Peking  about  19 
hours  later  to  a  small  but  diplomatically 
correct  welcome,  U.S.  reporters  were  not 
sparing  in  their  description  of  his  first 
handshake  with  Chinese  Premier  Chou 
En-lai. 

“It  was  high  drama  and  deep  irony,  and 
any  American  seeing  it  would  have  felt 
the  tingling  bumps  rising  on  his  skin,” 
wrote  David  Kraslow  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

“The  touch  of  Chinese  and  American 
flesh  was  an  act  of  spectacular  symbolism, 
dramatizing  this  attempt  to  bridge  a  gulf 
of  misunderstanding  and  hostility  as  wide 
as  the  Pacific,”  said  Robert  Boyd  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers. 

And  when  the  Chinese  band  at  the  air¬ 
port  ceremony  struck  up  the  Star  Span- 
erled  Banner,  Walter  Cronkite  of  CBS  told 
U.S.  viewers:  “I  think  we  all  felt  a  chill 
run  up  our  spine.” 

*  *  <)< 

The  American  newsmen  had  been  told 
to  take  as  many  pictures  as  they  wanted, 
after  first  seeking  permission  of  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Lawrence  M.  O’Rourke  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  spotted  an  elderly  woman 
pushing  a  small  child  wrapped  in  a  red 
snowsuit,  in  a  low  wooden  buggy. 

“When  I  asked  if  I  could  take  her  pic¬ 
ture.  she  shook  her  head  and  put  up  her 
hand.  A  policeman  in  a  brown  uniform 
with  a  fur  hat  had  looked  on.  He  seemed 
to  be  smiling  when  I  looked  his  way  and 
asked  if  I  could  photograph  him.  ‘No,’  he 
said  quite  distinctly,  pointing  at  the  pistol 
case  on  his  hip.  I  wasn’t  sure  of  the 
meaning  of  that,  so  I  looked  elsewhere 
for  picture  subjects,”  O’Rourke  reported. 
*  *  * 

One  of  the  jokes  making  the  rounds 
among  U.S.  reporters  was  that  it  is  “easi¬ 
er  to  give  up  tipping  than  it  is  to  give  up 
smoking.” 


HELLO  ONE! — Chinese  hosts  (at  right)  greet 
U.S.  news  corps  on  arrival  at  Peking  airport  ahead 
of  President  Nixon.  In  front  is  Helen  Thomas.  UPl. 

There  is  no  tipping  in  China  and  corre¬ 
spondents  are  wondering  how  they  are 
going  to  justify  expense  accounts. 

♦ 

Bill  Ringle  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers 
was  among  those  who  had  lunch  in 
Shanghai  with  Wong  Chin,  editor  of  the 
city’s  daily.  Wong  was  asked  whether  his 
newspaper  would  print  stoi'ies  of  murders 
or  natural  disasters  such  as  floods.  “The 
main  mission  is  to  propagandize  Marxism 
and  Leninism,”  replied  Wong. 

♦  ♦  * 

UPI’s  Helen  Thomas  reported  the  hot¬ 
test  selling  tourist  item  in  Peking  among 
the  visiting  Americans  was  the  acupunc¬ 
ture  doll.  They  sell  for  less  than  $1  in 
U.S.  money  and  come  complete  with  a  set 
of  long  acupuncture  needles. 

Miss  Thomas  also  reported  that  the 
Chinese  lived  up  to  their  promise  of  no 
censorship  for  the  press. 

“American  correspondents  file  copy 
freely  and  the  Chinese  telegraph  aides 
are  friendly  and  smiling,”  she  said. 

*  *  * 

Some  of  the  newsmen  who  arrived  with 
Nixon  found  that  their  colleagues  who 
had  been  on  the  scene  for  several  weeks 
with  the  advance  crew  were  more  relaxed 
and  “talking  different.” 

The  more  experienced  “China  hands” 
confessed  they  were  so  worn  down  trying 
to  beat  the  system  of  bureaucratic  con¬ 
trols  they  had  leamed  patience.  The 
Chinese,  the  advance  men  explained,  do 
things  in  their  own  slow  and  deliberate 
way  and  not  even  the  aggressive,  demand¬ 
ing  U.S.  media  representatives  were  about 
to  change  the  situation. 

Xi  « 

After  brief  mention  of  Nixon’s  arrival, 
the  Peking  press  gave  the  President  un¬ 
precedented  coverage  after  his  meeting 
with  Mao  Tse-tung  on  his  first  day  in 
Peking.  People  lined  up  for  blocks  to  buy 
newspapers  displaying  his  picture.  The 
six-page  Peoples'  Daily  devoted  seven 
photographs  and  pages  of  text  to  Nix¬ 
on’s  meeting  with  the  top  Communist 
officials. 

The  press  aide  to  Chou  En-lai  said  he 
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assumed  the  Peking  press  waited  until 
Tuesday,  Februaiy  22,  to  splash  the  story 
of  Nixon’s  visit  “in  order  that  our  Ameri¬ 
can  friends  might  have  the  oppoidunity  to 
publish  the  pictures  first  in  their  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

*  *  * 

Stanley  Karnow  of  the  Washington 
Post  reported  that  the  U.S.  television 
crews  with  their  massive  equipment 
baffled  the  Chinese  in  the  streets.  Karnow 
spotted  one  large  crowd  in  an  alley, 
checked  and  found  Walter  Cronkite  of 
CBS  being  filmed. 

“I  can’t  understand  why  they  don’t  ask 
for  my  autograph,”  Cronkite  quipped. 

^  »  ♦  * 

Members  of  the  advance  parties  to  Pek¬ 
ing  were  forbidden  to  file  stories  or  pic¬ 
tures  until  the  President  actually  arrived. 
When  Bill  Lyon,  general  manager  of  UPI 
Newspictures,  was  quoted  in  a  UPI  story 
as  saying  the  weather  was  “cold  and  clear 
with  some  snow  on  the  ground”  when  his 
group  arrived,  it  drew  a  quick  reprimand 
from  the  White  House.  Members  of  the 
group,  mostly  technicians,  were  permitted 
to  take  pictures  and  notes  to  their  heart’s 
content  and  Lyon  shot  many  rolls  of  the 
sights  he  and  others  visited  with  Chinese 
escorts  and  intei-p refers. 

“We  were  entertained  royally,”  Lyon 
said. 

He  said  the  interpreter  assigned  to  him 
and  Bill  Achatz  of  AP  appeared  one 
moming  to  announce:  “Today,  we  will  go 
see  the  Great  Wall  of  China.”  They  did,  in 
blusteiy,  cold  weather.  That  evening  they 
were  special  guests  at  a  gymnastics  ex¬ 
hibition  before  .'5,000  workers  in  a  large 
theater.  “It  was  very  colorful,”  Lyon  said. 

The  Chinese  apparently  scheduled 
sight-seeing  for  as  many  members  of  the 
advance  crew  who  desired  it.  The  Forbid¬ 
den  City  in  Peking,  the  Summer  Palace 
and  shops  and  stores  all  were  on  the  list. 
“Everything  seemed  carefully  organized 
for  us,”  Lyon  said. 

There  were  frustrations  in  setting  up 
some  communications  and  installing 
equipment.  Lyon  finally  won  permission  to 
set  up  the  UPI’s  darkroom  in  his  room  at 
the  Nationalities  Hotel. 

*  *  * 

Two  reporters  have  an  extra  mission  in 
China  in  addition  to  the  stories  they  are 
filing.  They  are  showing  a  bit  of  civic 
pride. 

JeiTy  Ter  Horst,  Washington  bureau 
chief  for  the  Detroit  Xeii's,  is  carrying  a 
letter  from  the  Detroit  zoo  requesting 
Chinese  officials  to  exchange  two  of  their 
polar  bears  for  a  giant  white  Chinese 
panda  bear. 

Richard  Dudman,  Washington  bureau 
chief  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  is 
an  emissary  for  the  St.  Louis  city  zoolo¬ 
gists  who  also  want  a  panda  bear.  They 
don’t  say  what  animals  they’ll  offer  in 
return. 

China  has  many  of  the  towering  panda 
bears  with  the  black  rings  around  their 
eyes.  The  United  States’  zoos  want  to 
catch  up  with  their  counterparts  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Moscow,  each  of  w'hich  has  one 
panda  on  exhibit. 

*  *  * 

Reporters  will  be  billed  for  telephone 
calls  placed  from  China  to  the  United 


CONFUCIUS  SAY  one  picture  is  worth  10,000 
words,  so  Bill  Lyon  ot  UPI  explains  color  separa¬ 
tion  and  telephoto  transmission  in  Pelting  dark 
room  for  Chinese  interpreter. 

States  at  $14  for  the  first  three  minutes 
and  $4..'50  for  each  additional  minute. 
Their  copy,  except  that  transmitted  on 
leased  lines,  will  be  sent  for  10  cents  a 
word  over  Teletype  circuits. 

*  *  * 

The  visiting  newsmen  are  not  worried 
about  coming  home  with  wads  of  Yuan 
(Chinese  money).  We’ve  been  advised 
that  the  Chinese  want  them  back  and  will 
gladly  redeem  them  for  dollars  when  the 
trip  is  over. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  two  Pan  American  chartered  press 
planes  carried  signs  in  Chinese  charac¬ 
ters:  “Ni  Hao  One”  and  “Ni  Hao  Two.” 
Roughly  tianslated,  they  mean  “Hello 
One”  and  “Hello  Two.” 

«  >i>  * 

Reporters  stepped  down  from  their 
planes  at  Peking  airport  carrying  big  fat 
red  books.  But  they  were  not  Chairman 
Mao  Tse-tung’s  quotations.  Instead,  they 
were  Nagel’s  Encyclopedia  Guide  to  Chi¬ 
na,  which  is  our  bible  on  this  w’eek-long 
visit. 

*  *  * 

John  Burns,  Peking  correspondent  for 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  picked  up  the 
chopsticks  President  Nixon  used  to  eat 
delicacies  at  Premier  Chou’s  banquet.  Af¬ 
ter  the  President  had  departed.  Burns 
moved  up  to  the  main  table,  spotted  the 
sticks  and  asked  (in  Chinese)  a  security 
guard,  “Can  I  have  them?”  The  guard 
said  yes  and  Burns  made  off  with  a  sou¬ 
venir. 


Bill  Barton  found  dead 

The  body  of  Bill  Barton,  32,  a  former 
AP  reporter,  was  found  February  20  in 
the  wreckage  of  his  car  in  a  creek  at 
Pontotoc,  Miss.  Shortly  after  he  had 
resigned  from  the  AP  in  Saigon  in  1970, 
Bai’ton  was  shot  in  the  head  accidentally 
by  a  South  Vietnamese  aiiny  sentry. 


Chinese  furnish 
press  center  in 
American  design 

There  has  probably  never  been  a  press 
center  anyw'here  in  the  world  quite  like 
the  one  the  Chinese  put  together  for  the 
correspondents  covering  President  Nixon’s 
visit  to  China. 

It  is  equipped  wdth  a  basketball  court 
and  a  bowling  alley,  but  no  typewriters, 
no  paper  and — logically  enough — no  \vaste 
paper  baskets. 

The  center  is  in  the  west  wing  of  the 
Cultural  Palace  of  the  Nationalities,  an 
ornate  building  in  a  modern  adaptation  of 
traditional  Chinese  style  that  stands  next 
door  to  the  hotel  where  the  American  cor¬ 
respondents  are  lodged. 

Once  a  recreation  facility  for  China’s  94 
cultural  minorities,  it  stood  silent  and  ap- 
pai-ently  unused  for  years  until  squads  of 
technicians  moved  in  to  construct  the 
press  center  about  three  weeks  ago. 

Designed  around  a  plan  offered  by  the 
White  House  press  office,  the  center  has  a 
central  working  room  in  what  used  to  be 
an  auditorium.  The  room  has  22  rows  of 
white  linen-covered  tables  with  154  seats — 
precisely  the  number  of  American  and 
foreign  newsmen  accredited  to  cover  the 
visit. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  room  there  are  a 
series  of  smaller  screened-off  areas,  in¬ 
cluding  a  small  television  studio,  an  office 
for  the  White  House  press  staff,  another 
for  information  officials  of  the  Chinese 
Foreign  Ministi-y  and  separate  compart¬ 
ments  for  cables  and  long  distance  tele¬ 
phones. 

On  the  ffoor  of  the  working  area  itself 
there  are  10  soundproof  booths  for  radio 
and  television  newsmen,  equipped  with 
complex  voice  circuits  and  small  Japa¬ 
nese-made  television  monitors  keyed  into 
the  picture  being  relayed  to  the  special 
broadcast  center  at  Peking  airport  by 
camera  teams  around  the  city. 

The  main  floor  area  is  equipped  for 
press  conferences,  with  microphones  at 
every  table  and  a  podium  at  the  front 
from  which  White  House  Press  Secretary 
Ronald  Ziegler  gives  his  periodic  briefings 
on  the  activities  of  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Nixon. 

Other  facilities  include  a  cavernous  res¬ 
taurant  open,  like  the  center,  24  hours  a 
day  and  downstairs  recreation  facilities, 
including  the  basketball  court,  the  bowling 
alley  and  billiards  and  table  tennis  facilit¬ 
ies. 

Though  the  workroom  is  wholly  Ameri¬ 
can  in  concept  it  has  a  strongly  Chinese 
flavor,  with  groups  of  Chinese  officials  in 
blue  Mao  tunics  scurrying  back  and  forth 
interspersed  with  pigtailed  waitresses  in 
white  jackets  adorned  with  red  and  gold 
Mao  buttons. 

The  waitresses  never  allow  a  correspon¬ 
dent  to  remain  without  a  cup  of  green  tea 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes  and  will 
collect  orders  from  the  restaurant  for 
anything  from  faded  walnuts  to  pork  saus¬ 
ages  and  mashed  potatoes — but  not  ham- 
burgei’s. 
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Ad’Ventures  By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


NACON  vote.  The  73  co-op  coordinator 
members  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Co-op  Network  have  been  given  until 
March  1  to  vote  on  staying  in  or  leaving 
the  “hand-shake”  group.  Howard  Nicks, 
advertising  director,  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  and  a  member  of  NACON’s  board 
of  directors,  said  55  votes  had  been  cast  as 
of  February  23.  The  tally  shows  three 
drop-outs,  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital  and 
State- Journal,  Seattle  Times,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 

*  4c 

Grapevine.  A  major  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion  at  a  private  meeting  of  a  dozen 
western  publishers  in  Phoenix  February 
11  w’as  whether  there  is  a  better  way  to 
sell  national  advertising,  J.  W.  Gallivan, 
publisher  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
confirmed.  A  proposal  to  form  a  publish¬ 
er-owned  Western  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tative  along  the  lines  of  Newspaper  1, 
which  recently  folded,  did  not  engender 
any  interest,  but  the  door  was  left  open. 

*  *  * 

Preliminary  ad  estimates.  McCann- 
Erickson’s  1971  ad  revenue  report  contains 
good  news  for  newspapers.  They  increased 
their  lead  over  other  media,  getting  30.3% 
of  every  advertising  dollar,  up  from  29.3% 
in  1970.  Advertising  volume  for  all  media 
amounted  to  $20.5  billion  in  1971  as  com¬ 
pared  to  $19.6  billion  in  1970.  Tv’s  share 
came  to  17.2%,  down  from  18.3%  in  1970. 
Local  advertising  rose  to  $8.8  billion,  up 
7.9%,  whereas  national  went  up  2.3%  to 
$11.7  billion.  In  the  past  five  years  local 
has  growTi  more  than  twice  as  fast  as 
national.  Total  newspaper  ad  revenue 
came  to  $6.2  billion  as  compared  to  $3.5 
billion  for  tv,  $1.4  billion  for  magazines 
and  $1.4  billion  for  radio.  Newspapers’ 
local  ad  revenues  amounted  to  $5.1  billion; 
tv’s  $795  million. 

4t  «  4t 

Confusing.  A  news  release  this  week 
from  Knight  Advertising  Sales  Inc.  an¬ 
nouncing  the  assumption  of  representation 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  Macon 
News  &  Telegraph  was  signed  by  T.  J. 
Craddock,  who  is  promotion  director  of 
the  Newhouse  Newspapers’  representation 
firm,  Metro-Suburbia  Inc.  As  it  turns  out, 
Newhouse  and  Knight  have  an  agreement 
whereby  Craddock  will  handle  corporate 
advertising  and  publicity  for  Knight  Ad¬ 
vertising  Sales. 

*  *  * 

Lonely  hearts.  Paul  Gerhold,  director  of 
Advertising  Research  Foundation,  advises 
researchers  to  give  a  closer  look  at  house¬ 
holds  rather  than  families  as  such  in  the 
ARF  Report,  dated  February  10.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Gerhold  the  number  of  one  per¬ 
son  households  grew  50%  from  7.4  million 
in  1960  to  11.1  million  in  1970.  “These  po¬ 
tential  lonely  hearts’  club  members  now 
occupy  17.5%  of  all  U.S.  housing  units,  and 
22%  of  the  housing  units  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  cities,’*  Gerhold  said.  “Whatever  the 
causes,  this  live-alone  segment  has  become 
too  important  to  ignore,  whether  you’re 
designing  a  sample  or  planning  an  adver¬ 
tising  strategy.” 


Profitable.  Dave  Faulkner,  advertising 
manager  for  Consumer  Value  Stores,  a 
115-unit  chain  of  drug  stores  owned  by 
Melville  Shoe  Corp.  of  Thom  McAn  fame, 
revealed  in  a  talk  at  a  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  in  Boston  (February 
15)  that  his  stores  realized  a  profit  of 
about  $400,000  last  year  from  co-op  adver¬ 
tising.  A  large  part  of  this,  he  explained, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  most  co-op  al¬ 
lowances  paid  by  health  and  beauty  aid 
manufacturers  are  based  on  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  national  line  rate  and  CVS  stores 
are  charged  by  newspapers  at  their  local 
or  retail  rates.  Of  the  “well  over  $1  mil¬ 
lion”  collected  in  co-op  monies  last  year, 
Faulkner  said  $650,000  was  invested  in 
newspaper  advertising. 

»  *  * 

Briefs.  British  Columbia’s  ban  on  tobac¬ 
co  advertising  was  broken  February  15 
and  16,  when  the  Victoria  Colonist  carried 
the  same  five-column  cigarette  ad  that 
was  published  the  day  before  by  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Times.  The  government  then  stopped 
its  own  ad  campaigns  in  those  newspapers, 
whereupon  several  B.C.  papers  declined 
the  government  agency  ads  until  the  ban 
is  lifted  .  .  .  On  February  22  the  Victoria 
papers  published  a  full  page  government 
anti-alcohol  ad  free  ...  A  resolution  charg¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  Army  with  intentionally  ex¬ 
cluding  newspapers  from  paid  advertising 
campaign  for  new  enlistments  was  passed 
by  the  Alabama  Press  Association  in  Mo¬ 
bile  February  12.  The  publishers  accused 
the  Army  and  N,  W.  Ayer,  the  agency,  of 
“deliberately  excluding  community  news¬ 
papers  from  their  ad  schedules,  denying 
the  importance  of  the  community  press.” 

.  .  .  Figures  compiled  by  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  show  small  and  medium 
sized  dailies  in  the  Middle  West  made 
linage  gains  in  1971.  .  .  .  Pennsylvania’s 
Bureau  of  Lotteries  has  agreed  to  stop 
advertising  its  new  weekly  lottery  as  a 
“simple,  foolproof  way  to  get  rich  quick” 
following  an  inquiry  by  a  UPI  reporter 
.  .  .  Joe  McGinnis,  author  of  “The  Selling 
of  the  President,”  has  threatened  legal 
action  to  close  the  new  musical  version  of 
his  best-selling  book  that  premiered  in 
Philadelphia  this  week  unless  producers 
eliminate  paid  commercials  for  Terminix 
Inc.,  a  pest  control  firm.  The  company  paid 
more  tiian  $10,000  to  be  featured  in  the 
show  as  a  sponsor  of  the  fictitious  1976 
Presidential  candidate.  McGinnis  feels  the 
paid  plugs  ruin  the  play’s  integrity. 

• 

Denver  Post  studying 
national  ad  rep  field 

The  Denver  Post,  which  Moloney,  Re¬ 
gan  &  Schmitt  represented  since  1947,  has 
notified  Branham-Moloney  Inc,  that  it  will 
terminate  its  contract  on  May  1. 

Howard  T.  Boian,  advertising  director 
of  the  Post,  said  this  week  a  study  was 
being  made  to  determine  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  form  of  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentation.  He  said  no  invitations  had 
been  made  to  other  representative  firms. 


Public  company  bids 
for  Lennen  &  Newell 

Harris  Levin,  an  attorney  with  Levin  & 
Weintraub,  which  is  representing  Lennen 
&  Newell  Inc.,  said  he  received  a  signed 
letter  of  intent  on  February  18  from  a 
public  company  that  would  take  over  con¬ 
trol  of  the  advertising  agency. 

The  agency  filed  a  petition  for  arrange¬ 
ment  under  Chapter  XI  of  the  Bankrupt¬ 
cy  Act  on  February  2. 

As  a  result.  Levin  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  on  Wednesday  (February  23)  the 
plan  of  settlement  of  the  agency’s  debts 
which  called  for  50%  payment  of  claims 
has  been  withdrawn. 

Levin  said  the  new  company,  which  he 
would  only  identify  as  being  traded  over- 
the-counter,  would  make  a  new  offer  of  a 
stock  settlement  to  creditors. 

Ex-editor  files  suit 
for  salary,  profits 

Kenneth  W.  Michael,  former  editor  of 
the  News  Tribune  of  Woodbridge,  N.J., 
has  filed  a  suit  claiming  he  was  coerced 
into  cancelling  an  agreement  under  which 
he  received  up  to  $80,000  a  year  in  salary 
and  profits. 

Michael,  who  is  now  state  editor  of  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  and  Star,  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  the  litigation. 

Named  defendants  with  the  Middlesex 
Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes  the  53,000 
circulation  paper  formerly  known  as  the 
Perth  Amboy  News,  are  John  W.  Burk, 
publisher  and  president  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  Mrs.  Mildred  E.  Bender,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  secretary,  business 
manager  and  comptroller  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  company. 

According  to  the  complaint,  Burk,  Mrs 
Bender,  and  Michael,  had  purchased 
shares  of  the  company’s  common  stock  and 
by  April  1967  “each  had  a  substantial 
investment  in  Middlesex.” 

At  that  time  Michael,  Burk  and  Mrs. 
Bender  “entered  into  identical  10-year 
employment  agreements”  with  the  compa¬ 
ny  “to  secure  their  future  employment 
with  Middlesex  and  to  protect  their  in¬ 
vestments.” 

Michael  alleged  that  last  April  13,  Burk 
had  him  sign  a  document  purporting  to 
cancel  the  balance  of  his  (Michael’s) 
10-year  employment  agreement  and  on 
September  27,  Burk  notified  Michael  that 
the  company  wanted  his  resignation. 

An  exhibit  with  the  complaint  showed 
that  in  1967  Michael’s  salary  was  $35,000 
and  it  went  to  $40,000  the  following  year. 
His  total  income,  including  profits,  was 
$73,967  in  1967,  $75,098  in  1968,  $80,090  in 
1969  and  $78,412  in  1970. 

Burk  said  he  had  retained  legal  counsel 
to  fight  the  suit. 

• 

Jobn  K.  Quad  dies 

John  K.  Quad,  67,  retired  (1970)  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.) 
Home  News  since  1955;  previously  sports 
editor,  subuihan  editor,  city  editor  and 
managing  editor;  died  February  22. 
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Judge  disallows 
poverty  trainee’s 
claim  of  libel 

Federal  Judge  William  H.  Webster 
ruled  in  a  directed  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  that 
when  the  subject  matter  of  a  news  story 
is  of  “public  or  general  concern”  private 
figures  must  prove  “reckless  disregard”  of 
the  truth  to  show  libel. 

The  opinion  followed  a  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  last  June  extending  the 
immunity  from  libel  suits  the  American 
press  has  gained  in  recent  years. 

Judge  Webster  said  William  Edward 
White,  27,  of  St.  Louis  offered  no  proof  of 
reckless  disregard  in  publication  of  stories 
concerning  his  alleged  involvement  in  a 
CORE  boycott  against  Anheuser-Busch 
while  being  paid  $50  a  week  as  an  anti¬ 
poverty  job  trainee. 

In  December  1970,  the  Globe-Democrat 
reported  that  White,  and  Marvin  Troupe, 
33,  were  found  to  have  CORE  boycott 
literature  in  their  possession  when  they 
were  arrested  on  suspicion  of  burglary, 
according  to  police. 

Police  reports  said  White  and  Troupe 
told  officers  they  were  being  paid  by  Hu¬ 
man  Development  Corporation  as  field 
representatives,  assigned  to  support  the 
Anheuser-Busch  boycott. 

White  later  denied  participation  in  the 
boycott  and  said  he  had  told  officers  he 
was  not  so  employed. 

“In  this  case,  plaintiff  has  shown  no 
actual  damages,  either  in  terms  of  a  repu¬ 
tation,  or  loss  of  earnings  as  a  trainee 
under  any  plan  of  permanent  employ¬ 
ment,”  the  judge  said. 

“The  most  that  can  be  said  for 
plaintiff’s  case  is  that  his  arrest  served  to 
focus  attention  on  a  condition  of  public 
concern  and  debaite  in  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram. 

“He  didn’t  want  the  publicity  .  .  .  but 
this  and  plaintiff’s  few  unanswered  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  articles  do  not  amount  to 
defamation  outside  the  constitutionally 
protected  area  provided  to  a  free  press.” 

• 

Smoke,  fire  damage 
Arizona  newsplant 

Operations  have  returned  to  normal  at 
the  Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.  building  af¬ 
ter  a  recent  fire  sent  smoke  billowing 
through  the  building. 

Mason  Walsh,  general  manager,  said 
the  Arizona  Republic’s  three  editions  were 
combined  into  one  until  repairs  were  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  fire  began  February  17  on  a  cat- 
walk  at  one  of  the  older  presses  in  the 
building  and  spread  to  paper  being 
prepared  for  the  evening’s  first  run, 
officials  said. 

The  building  was  evacuated  for  two 
hours.  The  newsroom  of  the  Phoenix 
Gazette,  the  afternoon  newspaper, 
suffered  heavy  smoke  damage. 


N.Y.  lawmakers  again 
approve  girl  carriers 

The  New  York  State  Assembly  has 
again  approved  legislation  which  would 
broaden  the  definition  of  “newspaper  boy” 
to  apply  to  both  sexes,  thus  allowing  girls 
between  12  and  18  to  deliver  newspapers. 

The  Labor  Law  generally  prohibits  the 
employment  of  minors  under  14  years  of 
age,  but  exempts  a  boy  12  or  13  who  is 
employed  as  a  newspaper  carrier  boy  in 
compliance  with  the  Education  Law.  Girls 
under  18  years  of  age  are  prohibited  from 
such  employment,  which  is  known  as  a 
“street  trade”. 

A  similiar  bill  passed  the  Assembly  in 
the  1971  session  but  died  in  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee.  This  year’s  measure 
now  goes  to  the  Senate. 

Balk  is  excused 
from  identifying 
fictitious  source 

Recognizing  the  public  policy  of  both 
Illinois  and  New  York,  Federal  Judge 
Dudley  B.  Bonsai  excused  Alfred  Balk 
from  a  demand  that  he  identify  a  source 
of  information  in  an  article  he  wrote  for 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  in  1962. 

The  two  states’  laws  protecting  confi¬ 
dential  sources.  Judge  Bonsai  held,  were 
consistent  with  the  First  Amendment.  Ba¬ 
sically,  he  ruled,  the  plaintiffs  (Charles 
Baker  and  others)  in  a  class  action  failed 
to  show  that  all  other  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  have  been  exhausted  or  that  Balk’s 
disclosure  of  his  source  is  essential  to  the 
protection  of  the  public  interest. 

“The  facts  related  in  Balk’s  article,” 
Bonsai  said,  “and  the  pictures  therein  cer¬ 
tainly  provide  leads  to  the  plaintiffs  in 
obtaining  discovery.” 

In  his  article  about  “block-buster”  ac¬ 
tivities  in  a  Chicago  neighborhood.  Balk 
attributed  information  to  a  fictitious  Nor¬ 
ris  Vitchek.  He  declined  to  answer  any 
questions  pertaining  to  the  man’s  identity 
because  of  a  journalist’s  pledge  to  protect 
his  source. 

Judge  Bonsai  ruled  that  the  decision  in 
the  case  involving  Marie  Torre  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  several  years 
ago  was  not  applicable  in  Balk’s  case  be¬ 
cause  her  identification  of  a  news  source 
was  essential  in  a  libel  suit  brought  by  the 
actress,  Judy  Garland. 

“Plaintiffs  here,”  the  judge  wrote,  “do 
not  claim  that  Balk  was  a  party  to  the 
alleged  deprivation  of  their  rights.  On  the 
contrary,  his  article  first  brought  to  the 
public’s  attention  the  alleged  violation  of 
plaintiffs’  rights  .  .  .  Plaintiffs  sought  to 
require  Balk  to  disclose  his  source  ...  to 
aid  them  in  putting  the  finger  on  one  of 
the  alleged  wrongdoers.” 

Balk  is  editor  of  the  Columbia  Journal¬ 
ism  Review. 
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Waldheim  seeks 
way  to  admit 
Taiwan  newsmen 

Meeting  Wednesday  (February  23)  with 
a  committee  of  U.S.  news  executives. 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  Kurt 
Waldheim  promised  to  do  his  utmost  to 
find  “a  pragmatic  solution  to  the  problem 
caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  press  cre¬ 
dentials  from  two  Taiwan  ncAvamen  last 
December. 

As  spokesman  for  the  group,  Erwin  D. 
Canham,  editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  appealed  to  Waldheim  to  reverse 
the  ruling  of  his  predecessor,  U  Thant  on 
the  ground  that  “there  is  no  connection 
between  the  accreditation  of  a  correspond¬ 
ent  and  the  nature  of  the  government  be¬ 
hind  the  news  agency  for  which  he  is 
working.” 

The  UN  Chief  Counsel,  Constantin  A. 
Stavropoulos,  advised  U  Thant  that  T.  C. 
Tang  and  Chenchi  Lin  of  the  Central 
News  Agency  had  to  be  denied  accredita¬ 
tion  in  acco^ance  with  the  terms  of  the 
general  assembly  resolution  that  expelled 
Nationalist  China  from  membership  and 
admitted  the  People’s  Republic  of  China. 
Waldheim  endorsed  this  action. 

There  is  no  precedent  in  the  UN’s  26- 
year  history  for  the  ouster,  so  Waldheim 
asked  the  news  group  to  confer  with 
Stavropoulos  and  see  if  a  solution  can  be 
found.  Waldheim  said  he  would  review 
the  matter  when  he  returns  from  a  trip 
abroad. 

Richard  H.  Fogel  is  Chairman  of  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  committee  that  met  at 
the  UN.  Besides  Canham  those  present 
were: 

Frank  Stanton,  CBS. 

C.  A.  McKnight,  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Mims  Thomason,  UPI. 

Paul  Miller,  Gannett  Newspapers. 

Katharine  Graham,  Washington  Post. 

Robert  U.  Brown,  Inter  American  Press 
Association. 

Arthur  O.  Sulzberger,  New  York  Times. 

Sydney  H.  Eiges,  NBC. 

Elmer  Lower,  ABC. 

Richard  H.  Blacklidge,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Hugh  N.  Boyd,  International  Press  In¬ 
stitute. 

Thomas  Ferguson,  AP  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors. 

Chet  Casselman,  Radio-TV  News  Di¬ 
rectors  Association. 

Malvin  Goode,  UN  Correspondents  As¬ 
sociation. 

Russell  Hurst,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


In  makeup  editor  slot 

Elmer  W.  Gaede,  who  says  he  has 
worked  in  editorial  capacities  on  about  44 
newspapers  throughout  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  in  nearly  40  years,  has  been 
named  makeup  editor  of  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer.  He  replaces 
John  Alston,  who  retired  after  more  than 
44  years  on  the  P-I. 
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Canada  Guild 
hearings  set 
on  autonomy 

The  Newspaper  Guild  will  begin  public 
healings  across  Canada  soon  to  decide 
whether  the  union’s  3,000  Canadian  mem¬ 
bers  should  he  given  more  autonomy  from 
their  Washington  headquai-ters. 

A  five-member  task  force,  headed  by 
Guild  international  president  Charles  Per- 
lik,  will  hear  submissions  on  whether  the 
Guild  should  establish  a  Canadian  nation¬ 
al  office,  headed  by  a  Canadian  director 
elected  by  Canadians. 

The  study  was  recommended  by  the 
Guild’s  last  convention,  which  adopted  a 
Canadian  resolution  calling  for  an  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  feasibility  of  setting  up  a 
Canadian  office. 

“The  chief  argument  advanced  for  more 
autonomy  is  the  rising  spirit  of  Canadian 
nationalism,”  secretary-treasurer  Robert 
Crocker  said. 

“Canadian  members  have  said  they 
would  prefer  to  have  the  Guild  in  Canada 
have  a  more  direct  voice  in  running  its 
own  affairs.” 

The  hearings,  at  which  interested 
persons  are  invited  to  testify,  will  begin 
in  Montreal  February  28  with  an  opening 
jire-sentation  from  Senator  Keith  Davey, 
chairman  of  the  Special  Senate  Committee 
on  Mass  Media.  Other  sessions  will  take 
place  in  Toronto  on  March  1  and  2,  Win¬ 
nipeg  March  3  and  Vancouver  March  6 
and  7. 

Task  force  members 

Other  members  of  the  task  force,  which 
will  report  back  to  the  next  Guild  conven¬ 
tion  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  in  June, 
are  Canadian  vice-presidents  Eleanor 
Dunn  of  Ottawa  and  Glen  Ogilvie  of  To¬ 
ronto,  international  vice-president  Harry 
Ryan  of  New  York  and  Roger  Stone- 
banks,  foimer  president  of  the  Guild  local 
in  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Guild,  which  has  32, .500  members 
internationally  working  on  newspapers, 
magazines,  news  services  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  facilities,  has  six  Canadian  locals. 

The  Canadian  membership’s  request  for 
more  autonomy  follows  guidelines  set 
down  by  the  Canadian  Labor  Congress  in 
1970,  calling  on  its  international  affiliates 
to  ensure  that  Canadian  officers  are  elect¬ 
ed  by  Canadian  members,  make  the  final 
policy  decisions  on  Canadian  issues  and 
speak  for  the  union  in  Canada. 

Canadian  vicepresident  Ogilvie  said 
yesterday  “the  primary  reason  for  the 
task  force  is  to  find  out  if  we  can  better 
sei-ve  our  Canadian  membership,  consis¬ 
tent  with  our  means.” 

Ogilvie  said  Canadian  members  have 
been  asking  for  more  Canadian-oriented 
information  and  research  related  to  bar¬ 
gaining  and  organizing  problems. 

“In  the  past  one  of  the  big  red  herrings 
we’ve  encountered  in  bargaining  was  the 
charge  of  American  domination — that  our 
contracts  have  to  be  approved  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

“Over  the  years  this  has  had  an  effect 


on  the  members  w’ho  tended  to  believe  this 
kind  of  propaganda.” 

Crocker  said  that  if  the  Guild  decides  to 
set  up  a  Canadian  national  office,  it  will 
take  over  direct  responsibility  for  the  run¬ 
ning  of  the  union  in  this  country. 

The  Canadian  director  would  then  be  in 
charge  of  all  bargaining  and  organizing 
in  Canada,  he  said. 

Toronto  director  resigns 

Fred  Jones  has  resigned  as  executive 
director  of  the  Toronto  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  loss  of  revenue  from  700  members 
when  the  Toronto  Teleqram  folded  last 
October  30  had  forced  the  union  to  com¬ 
bine  the  duties  of  Jones  and  staff  rep¬ 
resentative  Jack  Dobson  in  a  new  position 
to  be  filled  by  June  1. 

Jones,  55.  who  has  been  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Toronto  Guild  for  three  years 
and  an  intei  national  representative  of  the 
new'spaper  guild  for  more  than  15,  has 
been  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  interna¬ 
tional  union  while  serving  full-time  at 
$275  a  week  with  the  Toronto  local. 

Jones  w’orked  24  years  for  the  Tele¬ 
gram,  the  last  10  years  as  its  labor  repor¬ 
ter,  and  played  a  major  role  in  organizing 
the  new’spaper  for  the  guild. 

He  w'as  president  of  the  Toronto  local 
when  he  left  the  Telegram  in  1956  and 
started  working  full-time  for  the  union  as 
an  inteimational  representative. 

The  Toronto  local  represents  1,600  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Star,  Globe  and  Mail, 
CFTO-TV,  the  Racing  Form,  Brantford 
Expositor  and  Oshawa  Times.  The  Tele¬ 
gram  closing  will  cost  it  $30,000  of  the 
$95,000  in  revenue  it  expected  this  year. 

• 

Richmond  pressmen 
accept  5.5%  raise 
in  2-year  contract 

A  new  contract  between  Richmond 
Newspapers  and  its  pressmen,  effective 
immediately,  calls  for  a  5.5  percent  wage 
increase  on  each  year  of  a  two-year 
agreement.  For  day  journeymen  it  will 
mean  $9.65  per  week  additional  this  year 
and  $10.15  the  second  year. 

The  pact  is  believed  to  be  the  first  in 
the  nation  where  a  company  and  union 
have  agreed  to  the  federal  wage  guideline 
of  5.5  percent  for  more  than  a  year. 

It  calls  for  an  improvement  in  vacations 
with  the  servdee  requirement  for  four 
w’eeks’  vacation  to  he  reduced  from  25  to 
20  years.  This  is  to  become  effective  in 
1974,  for  those  completing  20  or  more 
years  in  1973,  provided  that  the  present 
wage  restrictions  are  lifted  by  the  end  of 
1972. 

The  contract  also  produced  a  reduction 
of  manning  on  some  of  the  press  runs  of 
the  Times-Dispatch  and  the  News 
Leader. 

Last  March,  Typographical  Union  No. 
90  rejected  a  two-year  wage  offer  and 
struck  the  Richmond  papei-s.  However,  the 
company  has  continued  to  publish  and  is 
nearing  total  conversion  to  cold  type. 


CENTENNIAL  BLOWOUT  —  Publisher  Harry 
Hoiles  (center)  is  assisted  by  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  president  Richard  Sills  and  Colorado 
Springs  Centennial  chairman  Tom  Pelican  in  blow¬ 
ing  out  the  100  candles  on  the  anniversary  cake 
of  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph. 


HOME  GROWN  DECORATIONS,  such  as  per- 
forated  tapes,  engraving  cuts  and  photographic 
film,  gave  the  luncheon  centerpieces  an  unique 
quality  for  the  Gazette  Telegraph's  1 00th  birth¬ 
day  party. 


Don  Streater  retires, 
but  continues  column 

Don  Streater,  managing  editor  of  the 
Beanmont  (Texas)  Enterprise  and  Jour-  ^ 
nal,  ends  his  42-year  newspaper  career  ’ 
with  the  Enterprise  Co.  March  1. 

Although  retiring  he  wdll  still  write  his  « 
column  of  nostalgia,  “Another  Day,”  for 
the  Enterprise  editorial  page. 

Streater,  from  point  of  service,  is  the 
oldest  employe  of  the  Enterpri.se  compa¬ 
ny.  He  began  his  work  with  the  Enter¬ 
prise  in  1930.  He  w'orked  as  police  report¬ 
er  for  about  10  years  and  in  1940  was 
promoted  to  the  copy  desk.  In  1945  he 
became  chief  of  the  copy  desk  as  news 
editor.  In  1964  he  was  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Enterprise  and  in  June  of 
1971  he  was  made  managing  editor  of 
both  the  Enterprise  and  the  Journal  by 
the  new  editor.  Bill  Hartman. 
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The  Weekly  Editor  By  Craig  Tomkinson 

PILING  UP  AWARDS  AT  25c  PER  COPY 


The  out  of  vogue  saying  “when  you’ve 
got  it,  flaunt  it”  has  been  changed  a  mite 
at  the  Palisadian  Post,  Paciflc  Palisades, 
California,  to  say  “when  you’ve  got  it, 
charge  for  it.” 

The  Post,  which  just  this  month 
mounted  its  40th  state  newspaper  award 
won  since  1961  on  its  “Winners  Wall,” 
charges  25  cents  to  anyone  wanting  the 
paper  off  the  stands  and  $10  a  year  to 
those  wanting  it  by  mail,  which  is  how  the 
majority  of  the  circa  4,000  subscribers  get 
it. 

Paciflc  Palisades  is  an  isolated  section 
of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and  is  separat¬ 
ed  from  the  city  proper  by  numerous  can¬ 
yons.  Next  to  Beverly  Hills  it  rates  as  one 
of  the  highest  per  capita  income  areas  of 
the  city. 

Perhaps  that’s  why  residents  who  don’t 
get  the  paper  by  mail  are  willing  to  plunk 
down  their  two-bits  on  the  newsstand,  but 
editor  Robert  E.  Boden  has  another  idea. 

He  feels  that  it’s  actually  much  easier 
to  handle  a  quarter  than  the  separate 
coinage  it  takes  to  make  up  the  15  cents 
the  paper  charged  up  until  a  year  ago. 

Boden  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  price 
hike  there  was  no  appreciable  loss  of  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Just  returned 

Boden  himself  wasn’t  around  when  the 
paper  went  to  a  quarter.  He  just  recently 
took  over  as  editor,  replacing  Ace  Bush- 
nell  who  returned  to  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Boden  had  been  news  editor  at  the  Post 
during  early  1969  but  left  to  work  as 
editor  of  Plane  &  Pilot  magazine  and  as 
public  relations  director  for  the  Free 
Marketing  Council,  where  his  primary 
concern  was  combatting  the  boycott  of 
California  lettuce. 

During  his  short  stint  with  the  Post  in 
’69  he  was  responsible  for  bringing  the 
newspaper  first  place  awards  for  the  best 
spot  news  reporting  and  photography  of  a 
local  landslide. 

The  40  state  awards  mentioned  earlier 
include  no  fewer  than  27  first  places  but 
do  not  include  some  19  awards  won  na¬ 
tionally  since  1966  when  the  paper  first 
entered  national  competition. 

The  two  latest  first  place  awards  to 
come  the  Post’s  way  were  for  best  wom¬ 
en’s  section  and  for  typography — ^both  of 
which  have  brought  previous  awards. 
They  were  given  in  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association’s  annual 
judging. 

The  judges  remarks  concerning  the 
women’s  section  were:  “very  good  makeup 
and  use  of  art.  Nice  selection  of  headline 
type.  Good  variety  of  news  of  women’s 
interest.  Much  more  than  a  society  and 
food  section,  although  both  subjects  are 
well  covered.  Excellent  photography  and 
reproduction.” 

With  regard  to  typography,  the  judges 
said  about  the  broadsheet  Post:  “the  lay¬ 
out  is  easily  followed.  It’s  clean  through¬ 


out.  Carefully  made  up — attractive.  Good 
balance  between  news  and  art.  Well  han¬ 
dled  sports  art.” 

What  essentially  the  Post  has  done  has 
been  to  combine  society  news  with  what 
might  well  be  included  in  a  cultural  sec¬ 
tion  in  other  newspapers. 

Many  photographs 

The  first  and  most  salient  feature  of  the 
Post’s  women’s  section,  which  usually 
runs  about  eight  pages  a  week,  is  its  front 
page  reliance  on  artwork.  The  front  page 
of  the  section  is  almost  entirely  photo¬ 
graphs  and  inside  photos  are  numerous 
and  large. 

That’s  the  way  the  section’s  editor,  June 
Blum,  makes  it  up  each  week.  She’s  been 
putting  it  together  for  the  past  10  years 
and  the  section  unmistakenly  shows  her 
influence. 

She’s  the  type  of  person  who  isn’t  con¬ 
tent  with  sitting  in  her  office  waiting  for 
the  inevitable  organization  releases  to 
show  up.  She  not  only  spends  much  time 
out  of  the  office  looking  for  material  to  fill 
her  section,  she’s  also  active  in  many  of 
the  community  affairs  she  writes  about 
and  thus  has  an  open  line  to  community 
events  pertinent  to  her  section. 

The  section  not  only  includes  the  bridal 
and  engagement  announcements  (which 
she  feels  are  very  important  to  reader- 
ship)  but  covers  the  arts  as  well. 

Pacific  Palisades  as  noted  is  a  well-to-do 
community  and  its  residents  take  pride  in 
their  cultural  activities.  The  Post  gives 
them  the  coverage  they  look  for  and  that’s 
another  reason  they’ll  pay  the  25  cents  to 
buy  the  paper. 

Ms.  Blum,  who  has  seen  her  section 
draw  12  major  awards  (including  seven 
firsts)  since  1961,  was  the  recent  recipient 
of  a  $500  award  in  the  Penney-Missouri 
contest  for  women’s  interest  reporting. 
The  judging  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
and  the  J.  C.  Penney  Foundation. 

The  type  of  material  she  generates  for 
the  Post  women’s  section  varies  from  cov¬ 
erage  of  meetings  to  feature  material 
about  organizations  and  personalities. 

Typography 

The  kind  of  layout  and  design  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  judging  of  the  Post  women’s 
section  is  carried  out  throughout  the  pa¬ 
per  and  was  responsible  for  the  first  place 
in  typography  in  the  Post’s  page  size  and 
circulation  range. 

As  Boden  put  it,  “We  put  an  emphasis 
on  white  space  and  we  use  many  photos.” 

The  Post  editorial  department  had  a 
photographer  part-time  but  lost  him  to 
the  back-shop  when  he  took  over  the  pa¬ 
per’s  process  photography  department. 
Now  Boden  relies  on  a  reporter  who  dou¬ 
bles  as  a  lensman. 

Part  of  the  award  for  typography  was 
given  on  the  basis  of  good  printing,  and 
surprising,  for  a  weekly  newspaper  of  its 


size,  the  Post  maintains  its  own  offset 
print  shop. 

This  means  that  Post  management,  co¬ 
publishers  Charles  and  William  Brown, 
can  have  more  to  say  in  the  quality  they 
get.  It  also  means  the  paper  must 
maintain  a  healthy  job-printing  business 
to  sustain  investment  in  the  Goss  Subur¬ 
ban  press. 

The  Post  doesn’t  print  any  other  weekly 
newspapers  but  has  a  big  business  in  com¬ 
munity  and  house  organs. 

Although  the  Post  does  not  run  color 
very  often  and  when  it  does  it’s  single 
color,  the  paper  won  a  first  place  award 
for  use  of  color  in  1970  when  it  ran  pho¬ 
tos  of  a  major  fire  in  Malibu  using  a  red 
duotone  overlay. 

Generally  the  different  sections  of  the 
paper,  news,  women’s  and  sports,  are 
layed  out  and  to  some  degree  pasted  up  by 
the  editors  of  that  section.  Ms.  Blum  does 
her  own  layout  and  most  of  the  paste-up, 
Boden  handles  the  news  side;  and  Bob 
Bayer,  edits  the  sports  section. 

The  Browns  too  are  active  in  the  paper. 
Charles  supervises  the  general  office  and 
editorial  departments,  and  William  runs 
the  backshop  and  both  get  involved  with 
the  paste-up  too. 

• 

Syracuse  students 
to  cover  primary 
election  in  Florida 

A  class  of  Syracuse  University  journal¬ 
ism  students  will  give  on-the-spot  cover¬ 
age  to  the  March  14  Florida  presidential 
primary. 

Forty-two  students  enrolled  in  Public 
Affairs  Reporting  in  Syracuse’s  S.  I. 
Newhouse  School  of  Public  Communica¬ 
tions  will  be  in  Florida  March  9-15.  Under 
the  direction  of  their  instructor.  Thomas 
J.  Chapman,  and  Ernest  F.  Andrews,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  television-radio,  the 
students  will  gain  practical  journalistic 
experience  as  they  report  on  the  presiden¬ 
tial  candidates  entered  in  the  primary. 

Students  will  be  stationed  in  Tallahas¬ 
see,  Orlando,  Tampa,  Jacksonville  and  Mi¬ 
ami,  and  some  will  travel  with  the  candi¬ 
dates  as  they  campaign  around  the  state. 
Written  copy,  pictures,  tapes  and  film 
clips  will  be  transmitted  by  the  students 
to  a  “state  bureau”  where  they  will  be 
edited  and  sent  to  cooperating  newspapers 
and  other  media. 

Half  of  the  $8,000  cost  of  the  trip  has 
been  undeiwritten  by  Syracuse  Universi¬ 
ty,  and  many  students  have  arranged  to 
send  stories  to  their  hometown  newspa¬ 
pers  or  television-radio  stations,  providing 
some  additional  financing. 

Chapman  was  for  nine  years  a  reporter 
for  the  Jacksonville  newspapers  and 
worked  in  government  public  relations  in 
Florida  for  five  years.  He  has  been  on  the 
faculty  since  1968.  Andrews  taught  televi¬ 
sion-radio  news  at  the  University  of  Iowa 
before  he  joined  SU  in  1969.  He  has  also 
been  a  newspaper  editor  and  radio  news 
writer  and  reporter. 
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New  faces  run 
DDB’s  business; 
billings  increase 

There  were  at  least  four  noteworthy 
“firsts”  at  this  year’s  Doyle  Dane  Bem- 
bach  annual  stockholder  meeting  Tuesday 
(February  22)  in  the  basement  of  the 
Museum  of  Modem  Art  in  New  York 
City. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  “first”  was 
that  none  of  the  three  founders  of  the 
agency — Ned  Doyle,  Max  Dane  or  William 
Bembach — ^put  in  an  appearance  at  the 
cut-and-dryed  proceedings.  An  attorney 
for  the  ad  agency  said  it  was  the  first 
time  all  three  had  not  attended  an  annual 
meeting  since  DDB  “went  public.” 

Bembach  was  reported  to  be  on  the 
West  Coast  on  business  and  both  Dane 
and  Doyle  have  retired  from  the  company 
they  helped  form. 

FVont  line  team 

In  their  places,  the  agency  presented  its 
front  line  team  of  “Joe,  Ed,  Ross,  Bob  & 
Dorothy”.  And  except  for  a  short  delay 
when  a  film  reel  of  new  tv  commercials 
broke,  the  hour-long  meeting  went 
smoothly  and  the  7040  or  so  shareholders, 
many  of  them  DDB  employes,  listened  at¬ 
tentively  to  the  team’s  reports. 

The  team  members  are:  Joe  Daly,  pres¬ 
ident;  Edward  T.  Russell,  president  of  the 
international  division;  J.  Ross  MacLen- 
nan,  executive  vicepresident  and  trea¬ 
surer;  Robert  H.  Leveneson,  senior 
vicepresident  and  creative  director;  and 
Dorothy  Parisi,  senior  vicepresident, 
secretary  and  general  manager.  All  are 
directors  and  own  about  195,000  shares  of 
common  stock. 

As  for  the  second  “first”  worth  men¬ 
tioning,  a  question  was  asked  by  a  stock¬ 
holder  for  the  first  time  in  three  years. 
Questions  are  rarely  asked  at  agency  an¬ 
nual  meetings. 

The  question  concerned  billings  and 
profit  for  the  first  four  months  of  this 
fiscal  year.  For  the  record,  Daly  said  bil¬ 
lings  were  up  $5  million  despite  the  fact 
that  Alka-Seltzer,  a  $22  million  account, 
which  DDB  lost  last  March,  was  still 
going  against  these  four  months.  In  other 
words,  the  improvement  would  have  been 
better  if  the  Alka-Seltzer  loss  was  not 
taken  into  account. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  22-year  his¬ 
tory  DDB’s  sales  (billings)  took  a  down- 
slide  last  year,  by  some  $7  million  or  2.5%, 
to  $271,745,000  due  mainly  to  the  Alka- 
Seltzer  switch  to  Wells  Rich  Greene. 

Daly  assured  everyone  that  the  down- 
slide  has  been  stopped.  “The  signs  of  re¬ 
turning  business  confidence  are  now  quite 
pronounced,”  he  said.  Daly  added  that 
DDB  domestic  billings  for  this  fiscal  year 
are  up  about  10%. 

“We  are  billing  at  a  rate  of  over  $300 
million.”  Daly  noted.  “That  is  a  figure 
which  you  are  hearing  for  the  first  time. 
But  you  can  jot  it  down  as  factual.  That 
makes  us  the  sixth  or  seventh  largest 
agency,  depending  on  who  is  counting.’” 

Daly  said  the  target  for  the  new  ac¬ 


count  hunting  group  was  some  60  prod¬ 
ucts  totalling  over  $200  million  in  bil¬ 
lings.  He  stated  that  these  advertisers 
could  “very  well  be  serviced  by  DDB  with¬ 
out  trespassing  on  current  clients’  prod¬ 
ucts.” 

Daly  noted  that  in  the  past  year  DDB 
had  added  E.  J.  Korvette  stores;  O.  M. 
Scott,  the  grass  people;  National  Liberty 
Health  and  Accident  Insurance;  Terminix 
Pest  Control;  Arizona  State  Bank;  the 
United  Sanks  of  Virginia,  Lehman  Broth¬ 
ers,  and  Ponderosa  fast  food  systems. 
Daly  said  the  agency  is  excited  about  Pon¬ 
derosa  because  their  business  is  expected 
to  multiply  over  a  very  short  term. 

Two  days  after  the  meeting  Lever  Bros, 
announced  it  was  pulling  $13  million  in 
billings  out  of  DDB  in  May.  Daly  gave  no 
hint  of  this  move  to  the  shareholders.  He 
did  mention  that  Close-Up  had  come  to  be 
the  best  selling  new  toothpaste.  The  agency 
has  handled  it  from  the  start. 

• 

New  Maine  daily 
is  locally  owned 

The  County  Times,  a  morning  news¬ 
paper,  went  to  doorsteps  of  about  16,000 
homes  in  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  this 
week  according  to  Karl  E.  Hall,  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Offset-printed  in  a  modem  plant  at 
Presque  Isle,  the  Times  has  a  fulltime 
staff  of  30,  with  nine  on  the  news  side. 
Hall  said.  He  emphasized  that  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  separate  from  the  weekly  Star- 
Herald. 

The  Times  will  serve  an  area  near  the 
Canadian  border  with  a  population  of 
95,000.  It  is  owned  by  local  stockholders 
in  the  name  of  the  Great  Northern  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

Hall  said  the  firm  has  no  connectiq 
with  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Co.,  one 
of  Maine’s  biggest  companies.  “We  don’t 
even  buy  our  newsprint  from  them,” 
Hall  said. 

The  Times  is  priced  at  15  cents  a  copy, 
75  cents  a  week  for  home  delivery.  Al¬ 
most  all  of  the  initial  issues  are  being 
delivered  as  samples.  Advertising  and 
news  content  in  16-page  editions  ran  about 
50-50. 

• 

Harte-Hanks  buys 
Woodbury  Times 

Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  the  purchase  of  the  Woodbury 
(N.J.)  Times,  an  afternoon  daily  in  South¬ 
ern  Jersey  with  a  circulation  of  24,000. 

George  Neuhart,  general  manager  of 
the  Harte-Hanks  affiliated  Journal-News 
of  Hamilton,  0.,  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Times,  which  celebrated  its  75th  an¬ 
niversary  Feb.  2. 

Sale  of  the  Woodbury  Daily  Times 
Realty  Co.,  a  partnership  which  owned  the 
assets  of  the  Times,  was  made  by  Jack 
H.  Wilson,  Elizabeth  W.  Longstreth,  J. 
Frank  Wi^n  and  other  family  members, 
the  announcement  said. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

2/ IS  2/23 

Addrauograph  Multigraph  ...  38%  a'A 

Barkay  Photo  .  17%  17% 

Boisa  Cascada  .  18%  17% 

Capital  Citias  Bdcttg .  53%  54% 

Cowlat  Communications  .  10%  10% 

Crown  Zaliarbach  .  2V/i  TB'A 

Cutlar  Hammar  .  42%  41% 

Dayco  Corp .  21%  20% 

Digital  Equipmant  .  87%  87% 

Eastman  Kodak  .  lOi  105% 

Eltra  Corp .  38  38 

Fairchild  Camara  .  32%  32 

Foota,  Cona,  Balding  .  11%  II 

Gannatt  Co .  451%  72 

Gaorgia  Pacific  .  45  43% 

Graat  Northarn  Nakoosa  .  47%  48 

Harris  Intartypa  .  55%  M 

Inmont  .  11%  12 

Intarnational  Papar  .  34%  34% 

Intarpublic  Group  .  24%  24% 

Kimbarly  Clark  .  27  24% 

Knight  Nawspapars  .  70%  74% 

North  Amarican  Rockwall  ....  34%  34% 

Richardson  Co .  14%  14% 

Riddar  Publications  .  27%  27% 

Singar  .  87  88% 

Southwast  Forast  Ind .  17  14% 

Sun  Chamical  .  34  34% 

J.  W.  Thompson  .  43  44 

Tima  Inc .  54%  57% 

Timas  Mirror  .  48%  50% 

Walls  Rich  Graana  .  24  23% 

Whita  Consolidatad  .  21%  20% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Compugraphic  Corp .  14%  14% 

Domtar  .  13%  13% 

Ehranraich  Photo  .  22%  23% 

Laa  Entarprisas  .  20%  21% 

Madia  Ganaral  .  42%  44% 

Milgo  Elactronics  .  27%  27% 

Milfmastar  Onyx  .  15%  14% 

Naw  York  Timas  .  17%  18 

PKL  Co .  7%  71% 

Washington  Post  .  30  31% 

Wood  Industrias  .  18  18 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

Amarican  Financial  Corp.  ...  37%  37% 

Booth  Nawspapars  .  32%  33% 

Boston  Harald-Travalar  .  —  15 

Com  Corp .  5  5 

Compuscan  .  7  7% 

Datascan  .  10%  10% 

Doramus  .  —  10% 

Dow  Jonas  .  44%  44% 

Downa  Comm .  12%  13% 

Doyla,  Dana,  Barnbach  .  27%  27% 

Gray  Advartising  .  14%  15% 

Hurfatron  .  4%  5% 

Multimadia  Inc .  37%  37% 

Ogiivy,  Mathar  .  44%  44 

Photon  .  14%  14% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  25%  24 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  .  8%  8% 

8.  C.  Forast  .  25%  24% 

Graat  Lakas  Papar  .  18  18% 

MacMillan.  Bloadal  .  27  27% 

Southam  Prass  .  21%  23% 

Thomson  Nawspapars  .  33%  34 

Toronto  Star  Ltd .  44%  44% 


FC&B  reports  gains 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  Communications, 
Inc.  reported  income  from  advertising  op¬ 
erations  in  1971  was  $1,831,000,  or  84c  per 
share,  compared  with  $1,648,000,  or  71c 
per  share  in  1970 — an  increase  of  18%. 
Total  operating  income  for  1971  (which 
includes  CATV  operations)  was  $1,423,- 
000,  or  65c  per  share,  compared  with  1970 
income  of  $1,081,000,  or  49c  per  share,  an 
increase  of  32%. 


Editor  on  bank  staff 

Arthur  G.  Perfall,  formerly  the  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  Newsday,  Long  Island,  has 
joined  the  Franklin  National  Bank  as 
vicepresident  responsible  for  all  communi¬ 
cations  activities  of  the  bank.  Perfall 
joined  Newsday  as  a  reporter  in  1964  af¬ 
ter  working  for  the  Long  Island  Press, 
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Chemco,  the  originators  of  automated  roll  film  tech¬ 
nology,  introduces  the  new  Spartan  III  Roll-Film  Camera. 

Featuring  an  exclusive  "Ferris  Wheel"  film  magazine 
that  gives  you  a  choice  of  four  film  widths,  this  is  the 
most  advanced  camera  for  black-and-white  photome¬ 
chanical  reproduction  on  the  market. 

The  Spartan  III  is  a  24"x24"  camera. Teamed  up  with 
a  film  transport  and  an  automatic  processor,  it  will  de¬ 
liver  the  first  exposed,  processed  and  dried  negative  in 
about  8  minutes  with  less  than  1  minute  between  subse¬ 
quent  negatives.  Halftone  production  can  be  increased, 
with  the  actual  length  of  exposure  being  the  only  limit¬ 
ing  factor.  With  a  Spartan  III,  one  operator  can  turn 


out  more  than  twice  as  many  negatives  per  hour,  per 
shift,  per  day  as  he  can  with  a  sheet-fed  camera,  and 
with  greater  consistency  of  results.  The  combination  of 
accuracy  and  productivity  delivered  by  the  Spartan  III 
camera  offers  commercial  lithographers,  book  publish¬ 
ers,  newspapers  and  photoplatemakers  the  opportunity 
of  return  on  investment  in  one  year's  operation. 

Send  for  the  Spartan  III  brochure  for  an  in-depth 
description  of  the  camera  that  is  the  basis 
of  Chemco's  automated  "One-Man  Cam¬ 
era  Department'.'  Chemco  Photoproducts 
Company,  Div.  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc 
Glen  Cove,  N.Y.  11542. 


Leader  in  Automaied  Negative  Making 


‘Right  to  know’  overrides 
judgment  of  news  editor 


In  Canada  last  week  a  judpe  ruled  that 
the  people’s  right  to  know  takes  prece¬ 
dence  over  a  news  editor’s  judgment. 

As  a  result,  television  news  film  of  a 
Toi’onto  demonstration  last  October  was 
shown  to  an  official  inquiry  board. 

Knowlton  Nash,  director  of  information 
programming,  and  Eugene  Hallman,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  publicly-owned  CBC 
network  English  service  division,  refused 
earlier  to  give  the  inquiry  the  film  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

However,  w’hen  Judge  Anthony  Van- 
nini,  inquiry  commissioner,  changed  his 
request  to  an  order,  they  complied  “with  a 
great  deal  of  reluctance’’  and  the  footage 
was  shown  in  the  darkened  courtroom  a 
few  minutes  later.  It  showed  a  clash  be¬ 
tween  police  and  demonstrators  near  the 
Ontario  Science  Centre,  Avhere  Soviet  Pre¬ 
mier  Alexei  Kosygin  was  visiting. 

The  five-minute  color  film  was  composed 
of  “outs” — footage  shot  during  the  demon¬ 
stration  but  not  used  by  the  CBC  in  news 
broadcasts.  CBC  voluntarily  gave  the  in¬ 
quiry  all  footage  it  did  use  in  its  news 
programs. 

Nash  compared  film  “outs”  with  the  no¬ 
tes  a  newspaper  reporter  makes  while 
gathering  infoimation  for  a  story.  He 
contended  that  neither  should  be  subject 
to  pei-usal  by  the  coui’ts,  govemment  or 
police. 

‘Out’  film  I.’  olved 

“To  ask  for  film  which  was  not  used  in 
what  was  broadcast  represents  what  we 
feel  amounts  to  an  invasion  of  privacy  of 
the  news  media,”  said  Nash. 

“It  endangers  the  basic  fieedom  of  the 


press.  Our  concern  is  not  so  much  with 
the  substance  or  character  of  this  film  but 
rather  with  the  fundamental  principle  in¬ 
volved.” 

Nash  said  requests  such  as  that  made 
by  Judge  Vannini  “could  well  lead  to  in¬ 
direct  censorship”  and  CBC  felt  that  it 
should  “take  every  possible  step  to  protect 
the  public’s  interest  by  keeping  journal¬ 
ism  from  this  kind  of  surveillance.” 

Judge  Vannini  noted  that  the  CBC 
“does  not  claim  immunity  from  the  sum¬ 
mons  issued  by  the  inquiry  requiring  it  to 
produce  the  film  for  viewing  as  evidence.” 

“It  objects  to  its  introduction  on 
grounds  of  journalistic  privilege  and  ad¬ 
vances  arguments  that  are  honorable  and 
commendable,”  said  the  judge, 

“However,  the  relevancy  and  materiali¬ 
ty  of  the  film  as  evidence  in  the  inquiry, 
which  is  investigating  charges  of  police 
brutality  at  the  science  centre  demonstra¬ 
tion,  had  already  been  firmly  established 
in  testimony  given  by  earlier  witnesses. 

Where  privilege  lies 

The  CBC  is  a  Crown  corporation  owned 
by  and  operated  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Canada,  in  part  to  gather  and  dispense 
the  news  events  of  the  world.” 

While  the  CBC  claimed  journalistic 
privilege  in  objecting  to  the  film’s 
viewing,  in  the  final  analysis  “the  privi¬ 
lege  fundamentally  lies  with  the  people  of 
Canada  and  not  with  the  editors  of  the 
CBC,”  Judge  Vannina  ruled. 

“To  recognize  the  privacy  and  confiden¬ 
tiality  of  the  news  media  in  this  inquiry 
would  be  to  deprive  the  people  of  Canada 
of  their  right  to  view  and  to  know  what  is 


recorded  and  what  was  originally  intended 
to  be  shown  to  the  people  of  Canada.” 

He  said  representatives  of  other  news 
media  summoned  to  testify  in  the  inquiry 
claimed  no  such  privilege. 

Photogi'aphers  for  the  Toronto  newspa¬ 
pers  submitted  dozens  of  pictures,  most  of 
which  were  not  published  by  their  news¬ 
papers. 

“The  news  media  and  television  in  par¬ 
ticular  are  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  world 
and  for  this  reason  I  require  this  film  to 
be  produced  for  viewing”  the  judge  said. 

Nash  then  said  the  CBC  w’ould  produce 
the  film,  but  “with  a  great  deal  of  reluc¬ 
tance.” 

• 

Fund  for  defense 
of  press  freedom 
begun  in  Florida 

Defense  lawyers  in  the  abortion  publi¬ 
cation  case  which  declared  Floi’ida 
statutes  unconstitutional  have  donated 
$.500  to  two  University  of  Florida  colleges 
to  be  used  for  student  loans. 

Chester  Chance,  Gainesville  attorney, 
and  Fletcher  Baldwin,  professor  in  the 
College  of  Law  and  the  other  defense  at¬ 
torney,  made  the  presentation  of  $250 
each  to  the  College  of  Law  and  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Journalism  and  Communications. 

The  contribution  actually  transferred 
some  of  the  income  resulting  from  a  legal 
defense  fund  started  last  October  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  North  Florida  Chapter  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi.  More  than  $500  was  raised 
by  the  journalism  group  in  gifts  from 
throughout  the  nation. 

In  a  letter  to  Rae  Weimer,  1971  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  chapter. 
Chance  said,  “We  believe  the  best  way  to 
insure  continual  protection  of  these  rights 
(free  speech  and  free  press)  is  to  provide 
quality  education  for  our  young  people  in 
the  informed  use  of  the  media  and  the 
law. 

“The  right  of  free  speech  and  free 
press  is  continually  subject  to  encroach¬ 
ment  and  weakening  by  those  individuals 
in  our  society  who  do  not  agree  vrtth  what 
is  written  or  .spoken.  Only  if  there  are 
people  such  as  the  members  of  Sigma  Del¬ 
ta  Chi  (professional  journalism  society) 
who  ar-e  vnlling  to  commit  not  only  ‘lip 
seiwice,’  hut  their  financial  support  to  the 
preservation  of  these  rights,  will  they 
sui-vive  in  our  society,”  Chance  said. 

Chance  and  Baldwin  defended  editor 
Ron  Sachs  of  the  University  of  Florida 
campus  newspaper,  the  Alligator,  when 
Sachs  was  tried  under  a  104. year-old 
statute  making  it  unlawful  to  print  or 
offer  abortion  infonnation. 

Alachua  County  Judge  Benjamin  Tench 
ruled  the  law  prohibiting  distribution  of 
information  unconstitutional,  along  with 
the  statute  prohibiting  abortions,  on  the 
ground  they  infringed  on  personal  rights. 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court  last  week 
declared  the  state’s  abortion  law  unconsti¬ 
tutional  because  it  is  “so  vague”  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Legislature  pass  a  valid 
law. 


We  deliver  Altoona! 


ROP  COLOR, 
HI-FI  INSERTS 


"TEST-TOWN,  PA"  .  .  .  FIRST  STOP 
ON  THE  ROAD  TO  NATIONAL  SALES 

Isolated  from  confusing  big-city  influences,  yet 
convenient  to  shipping  routes,  this  compact  1- 
county  market  makes  an  ideal  microcosm  for  new 
product  testing.  Typical  distribution  patterns  and 
cooperative  retailers  insure  good  back-up  for 
your  ads,  quick  feedback  of  sales  results. 

The  Altoona  Mirror  does  it  all — reaching  98%  of 
Altoona  homes,  4  out  of  5  in  the  market.  For 
full  information  on  testing — easily,  economically, 
successfully — write  Richard  E.  Beeler,  Ad  Man¬ 
ager,  Altoona,  Pa.  16603,  or  call  (814)  944-7171. 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


Hltoona  SKirtor 
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GRACE 


S>-ETTERFLEX 

HAS 

AFmVEO 


Letterflex  is  your  step  between.  A  platemaking  system  that  lets  you  take  full 
advantage  of  photocomposition  with  all  its  savings,  without  having  to  make  the 
big,  expensive  switch  from  letterpress  to  offset.  A  system  that  buys  you  time, 
while  it  makes  you  profit.  A  total  proven  system  that  works  so  well  that  over  20 
prominent  dailies  are  adopting  the  golden-coated  Letterflex  plates.  Make  the 
change  from  hot  metal  to  cold  type  overnight  —  without  losing  an  edition. 
Find  out  what  a  Letterflex  system  can  mean  to  your  paper’s  profits  and  future. 

Letterflex  Systems,  W.R.  Grace  &  Co., 
•iiw  Clarksville,  Maryland 21029. 

“step  between” 

that  b^s  you  time 
and  profit 
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Walters  will  conduct 
seminars  at  Syracuse 

Basil  L.  Walters,  retired  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  a  past 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  will  be  the  first  M. 
Lyle  Spencer  Visiting  Professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Syracuse  Univereity. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Wesley 
C.  Clark,  John  Ben  Snow  Pi*ofessor  of 
Newspaper  Research  in  the  S.  I. 
Newhouse  School  of  Public  Communica¬ 
tions.  Clark  said:  “Mr.  Walters,  known  to 
generations  of  newsmen  as  ‘Stuffy,’  will 
join  the  faculty  in  late  March  for  a  series 
of  seminars  and  public  lectures  on  the 


press  and  public  affairs.  Syracuse  has 
been  singularly  fortunate  in  persuading 
Mr.  Walters  to  become  the  first  in  what  is 
hoped  will  be  a  long  series  of  distin¬ 
guished  visiting  professors.” 

Endowment  for  the  professorship  comes 
from  a  gift  stipulated  in  the  will  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Spencer,  who  was  dean  of  SU’s 
School  of  Journalism  from  1934  until  his 
retirement  in  1951.  Spencer  died  February 
10,  1969,  at  the  age  of  87. 

The  endowment  will  be  further  supple¬ 
mented  by  gifts  from  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Helen  Spencer  of  Cleamater,  Fla.,  Clark 
said. 

Walters,  a  native  of  Frankfort,  Ind., 
makes  his  home  there  and  winters  in 
Florida. 


Sunshine  funds 
aid  over  3,000; 
surplus  for  ’72 

More  than  600  Utica,  N.Y.  families, 
comprising  3,000  individuals,  received 
food,  toys,  clothing  or  other  household 
necessities  through  Christmas  Operation 
Sunshine,  1971. 

The  Utica  newspapers  in  the  Gannett 
Group  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  dona¬ 
tions  that  help  the  neediest  families,  im¬ 
poverished  elderly  persons  and  children  at 
Christmas. 

Herman  E.  Moecker,  publisher  of  the 
Utica  Press  and  Observer-Dispatch,  said 
total  expenditures,  all  donated  by  individ¬ 
uals’,  business  firms,  corporations,  clubs 
and  church  and  school  groups,  amounted 
to  $16,042. 

Contributions  amounted  to  $18,445. 
Moecker  said  the  $2,403  surplus,  most  of 
it  received  during  the  two  or  three  days 
before  and  after  Christmas,  has  been 
placed  in  the  Operation  Sunshine  Christ¬ 
mas  Fund  as  an  initial  contribution  to 
Next  December’s  fund  drive. 

“This  was  the  most  successful  Christ¬ 
mas  drive  that  Operation  Sunshine  has 
had,  and  it  tells  a  lot  about  the  concern 
area  people  have  for  their  fellow  man,” 
Moecker  said. 

In  addition  to  cash,  there  were  dona¬ 
tions  of  clothing,  bedding,  food,  toys  and 
other  usable  items. 

Seven  social  service  organizations  han¬ 
dled  the  purchases  and  distribution  of 
funds.  The  Salvation  Army  maintained  a 
clearing  house  of  all  registered  cases  sug¬ 
gested  by  agencies  and  individuals  to 
avoid  duplication  of  aid.  Representatives 
of  the  agencies  met  weekly  with  co- 
chairman  William  J.  Woods  and  Francis 
Byrne  to  screen  cases  and  allocate  funds. 

• 

Article  on  eyeglass 
problems  wins  $500 

The  writer  of  an  article  that  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  three  Sunday  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments  has  been  declared  a  winner  in  the 
American  Optometric  Association’s  1971 
Public  Seiwice  Awards  for  Distinguished 
Service  in  Journalism  to  the  Visual  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  American  People. 

The  writer,  Franklynn  Peterson,  of 
Brooklyn,  will  receive  a  medallion  and 
$500  for  his  article,  “Eyeing  the  Eyeglass 
Problem,”  that  ran  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune  last  May. 

• 

Gift  for  handicapped 

Historian  Allan  Nevins  willed  Columbia 
University  all  future  royalties  from  his 
many  books  and  $25,000  to  aid  handi¬ 
capped  students,  the  University  an¬ 
nounced.  The  newspaperman-turned- 
professor,  who  became  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
author  and  editor,  died  last  March  5  at 
the  age  of  80. 


..Announcement 


Nashville  Banner 
sold  to  Gannett  Co. 


Editor  &  Publisher,  Jan.  22,  1 972 


The  95-year-old  NashviUe 
(Tenn.)  Banner,  a  Stahlman 
family  property  for  79  years, 
becomes  the  53rd  member  of 
the  Gannett  Newspaper  Group 
in  a  transaction  completed  last 
weekend. 

James  G.  Stahlman,  who  will 
have  worked  for  the  Banner 
for  60  years,  as  of  June  1,  will 
remain  as  publisher  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Nashville  Banner 
Publishing  Co.,  and  also  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Corporation,  in 
which  post  he  has  served  since 
1937. 

Gannett  Company  Inc.  ac¬ 
quired  the  Banner’s  50  percent 
interest  in  NPC  which  is  the 
production  agency  for  the  Ban¬ 
ner  and  for  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean.  The  Banner  has  an 
afternoon  circulation  of  97,800 
while  the  Tennessean  founded 
in  1907  is  a  morning  newspaper 
with  140,000  weekdays  and 
235,000  on  Sunday. 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York 
media  broker  and  consultant, 
who  has  been  a  director  of  the 


Banner  company  for  more  than 
15  years,  represented  Stahlman 
in  tJie  negotiations  with  Gannett. 

In  a  statement  on  the  sale, 
Stahlman  said  he  had  selected 
the  Gannett  Company  as  the 
purchaser  of  the  Banner — ^“my 
life,  my  sacred,  personal  trust” 
— for  several  reasons,  among 
them  being  its  policy  of  local 
autonomy  for  publishers  and 
his  long  friendship  with  Gan¬ 
nett  executives  beginning  with 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  Frank  E. 
Tripp  and  Erwin  Davenport 
who  were  among  his  allies  dur¬ 
ing  his  presidency  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  1937-39. 

Stahlman  also  noted  that 
Paul  Miller,  head  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  organization,  has  personal 
attachments  to  Tennessee,  his 
sister  being  a  longtime  resident 
of  Clarksville  and  his  late 
mother  having  been  the  wife 
of  a  Christian  Church  minister 
in  the  area.  Stahlman’s  grand¬ 
father  was  a  founder  of  the 
Associated  Press,  of  which 
Miller  is  president. 


VINCENT  J.  MANNO 


Brokers  •  Consultants 


50  East  58th  Street  New  York  10022  N.  Y. 


355-0405 
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The  autoreader! . . 

leading  a  quiet  revolution 
in  the  composing  room. 
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Over  30  systems  installed.  For  example: 


USER 

COMPUTER 

TYPESETTER 

INPUT  SYSTEM 

LOS  ANGELES  T/MES 

IBM  360-40’s 

HOT  METAL  and  VIDEOCOMP 

AUTOREADER 

MONTGOMERY  ADVERTISER 

JUSTAPE 

HOT  METAL 

AUTOREADER 

WORCESTER  GAZETTE 

PDP-8 

HOT  METAL  and  PHOTON  560 

AUTOREADER 

MIAMI  HERALD 

IBM  360-40’s 

HOT  METAL 

AUTOREADER 

DE  STANDARD  (BRUSSELS) 

SIEMENS 

DIGISETS 

AUTOREADER 

FORT  WORTH  STAR  TELEGRAM 

IBM-1130 

HOT  METAL  and  LINOTRON  505 

AUTOREADER 

BATTLE  CREEK  ENQUIRER  &  NEWS 

PDP-8 

HOT  METAL 

AUTOREADER 

THE  ECRM  AUTOREADER,  in  less  than  a  year,  has  no  need  to  re-program  your  existing  software  or  change 

quietly  automated  composition  input  for  many  of  the  your  present  hardware.  You  can  be  confident  that  the 

most  progressive  newspapers  and  trade  typesetters  in  experience  of  ECRM  with  total  systems  responsibility 

the  United  States  and  abroad.  In  composing  operations  —  including  installation,  training,  customized  software 

of  widely  varying  sizes  and  equipment  combinations,  and  applications  support  —  is  the  sure  and  effective 

edited  original  copy  and  classified  ad  forms  are  electron-  answer  to  composition  input  problems.  And  if  you  had 

ically  scanned  and  converted  directly  to  typesetter  code.  an  AUTOREADER  six  months  ago,  it  could  have  paid  for 

As  the  sample  listing  above  illustrates,  the  AUTO- 

READER  works  compatibly  with  virtually  any  combina-  Isn’t  it  abouttimewehelpedyoi/join  the  quiet  revolution? 
tion  of  computer  and  typesetting  equipment.  There  is 


17  Tudor  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139  •  (617)  491-6842 


NSIhatls  the  flower  business  doing 


Florists  are  unalterably  involved  in  art 
-art  creative,  art  applied,  the  art 
of  flowers. 

What  more  natural  happening  than 
to  create  an  art  collection  on  the 
subject  of  flowers,  which  next  to  the 
female  form,  is  perhaps  the  most  clas¬ 
sic  inspiration  for  artists  of  all  time? 

Therefore,  Florists'  Transworld  Deliv¬ 
ery  Association  with  direction  from 
noted  art  authority  Jan  van  der  Marck, 
invited  leading  contemporary  artists 


to  study  flowers  anew.  They  were 
asked  to  explore  the  range  of  human 
emotions  for  which  man  has  tradition¬ 
ally  turned  to  flowers  as  symbols  of 
joy,  love,  and  hope. 

The  thrilling  result  is  the  growing 
collection  pictured  above. 

So  varied  are  the  expressions  of 
these  great  contemporary  artists  that 
the  collection  has  been  called,  "Each 
In  His  Own  Way.” 

Now  on  world  tour,  it  has  already 


drawn  a  half  million  viewers,  through 
exhibitions  in  the  Museum  of  Science 
and  Industry,  Chicago;  the  Vancouver 
Museum  of  Art,  Vancouver,  B.C., 
Canada  and  leading  galleries  in 
New  York,  London,  Paris. 

It  is  hoped  that  throughout  the 
world  the  FTD  collection  will  give 
voice  to  the  simple  truth  that  flowers 
belong.  They  are  a  part  of  life  and 
one  of  its  more  beautiful  parts.  Their 
importance  in  the  world  of  art  is  only 


in  the  world  of  art? 


a  reflection  of  their  importance  in  life. 

For  a  free  copy  of  our  illustrated 
FTD  Art  Collection  Booklet,  write: 
Art  Collection,  Florists’  Transworld 

_  Delivery  Association, 

900  West  Lafayette, 
Detroit,  Michigan 
48226. 


Shown  are  as  follows: 

1.  Primavera  by  Clarke 

2.  Flowers  by  Warhol 

3.  DeathinTremeby  Kanovitz 

4.  2:35  P.M.  by  Jacquet 

5.  The  Last  Civil  War  Veteran  by  Rivers 

6.  Bedroom  Painting  #17  by  Wesselmann 

7.  The  Paiace  by  Moriey 

8.  Rose  Parade  by  Goings 

9.  The  Pot  and  the  Fiower  by  Raysse 

10.  RFK  at  Arlington  by  Paschke 

11.  Iris  by  Katz 

12.  Rudolf  Valentino,  August  1926,  by  Lanyon 


news-people 

Georgia  manager  quits  Miami  Herald  appoints 

circulation  director 

George  Radosevich  has  been  named  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Miami  Herald.  He 
replaces  Lee  Guittar  who  held  the  circula¬ 
tion  post  for  3% 
years. 

Guittar  will  be¬ 
come  vicepresident 
and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  another 
Knight  Newspaper. 

Radosevich,  4  0 , 
has  been  the  man¬ 
ager  of  circulation 
market  development 
since  1969.  He 
joined  the  Miami 
Herald  in  1965  as  Radosevich 

advertising  manager  of  the  North  Dade 
Journal,  a  Herald  subsidiary  newspaper. 

He  was  later  named  business  manager 
of  the  Journal  and,  in  1968,  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspaper. 

«  *  « 


Jack  Gould  retires; 
radio-tv  authority 

Jack  Gould,  who  was  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  editor  and  critic  for  more  than  25 
years,  is  taking  early  retirement  fTOm  the 
New  York  Times.  He  is  58  years  old. 

Gould  started  as  a  copy  boy  at  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  in  1932  and 
went  to  the  Times  in  1937  to  work  in  the 
drama  department.  He  became  the  Times’ 
radio-tv  reporter  and  received  a  special 
George  Foster  Peabody  award  in  1957  for 
“fairness,  objectivity  and  authority”  in 
his  criticism  and  commentary.  Last  year, 
following  an  illness,  he  requested  reas¬ 
signment  to  news  coverage  of  the  radio-tv 
field,  and  John  J.  O’Connor  was  appointed 
critic. 

af:  a): 

Harry  Volk,  former  publisher/editor 
of  the  weekly  Sun  newspapers  in  the 
Cleveland  area,  has  become  executive  as¬ 
sistant  to  Mayor  Ralph  Perk  at  a  salary 
of  $19,673  a  year.  He  continues  as  Perk’s 
press  secretary. 

*  *  ♦ 

Roy  McHugh — from  sports  editor  to 
columnist-at-large  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  .  .  .  Pat  Livingston,  who  has  cov¬ 
ered  pro  football  for  22  years — named 
sports  editor. 

*  *  * 

Martin  Goodman,  managing  editor 
since  1969 — appointed  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Toronto  Star,  succeeding  Bob  Niel¬ 
sen,  who  returns  to  editorial  writing  at 
his  own  request  .  .  .  Borden  Spears — 
from  director  of  editorial  planning  to 
managing  editor. 

«  He  * 

Wilfred  Binette^— named  sports  editor 
of  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent  and 
Mail  to  succeed  Johnny  Martin,  who 
resigned.  Binette  authored  the  book, 
“Knuckler — ^the  Phil  Niekro  Stor>'.”  He 
joined  the  Independent-Mail  in  1964. 

Hfi  Hit 

Patrick  Shannon,  associate  travel 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror  1955-59 
who  joined  the  PR  staff  of  Air  France 
and  then  Newsweek’s  ad  sales  staff,  has 
been  appointed  Los  Angeles  advertising 
sales  manager  for  the  magazine.  Charles 
W.  Hamilton  is  retiring. 

Hi  * 

David  R.  Bradley  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  board  and  president  of  the  News- 
Press  &  Gazette  Company  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  and  its  subsidiary,  St.  Joseph  Cable- 
vision  Company  .  .  .  Victor  A.  Modeer 
was  elected  executive  vicepresident. 


Insure  with  Employers  against 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You’ll  probably  want  to  insure  yourself 
against  libel,  slander,  piracy,  invasion  of 
privacy  or  copyright  violation  ...  up  to  a 
maximum.  Beyond  that,  the  risk  may 
be  more  than  you'll  want  to  take.  That’s 
where  we  come  in.  We’ll  handle  the  excess. 
Call  us  for  assistance  in  setting  up  a 
program.  You’ll  get  quick  action  from  the 
one  of  our  5  U.S.  offices  which  is  nearest 
you.  Write  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp., 

21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105. 
Other  U.S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


Glenn  McCullough,  manager  of  the 
Georgia  Press  Association,  has  resigned, 
according  to  Sam  Griffin,  editor  of  the 
Bainbridge  Post-Searchlight,  GPA  presi¬ 
dent.  McCullough  has  been  manager  of 
the  association  since  1962  and  prior  to 
that  opened  Business  Week’s  first  South¬ 
eastern  bureau  in  Atlanta  in  1957.  He  also 
worked  with  the  AP  in  Charlotte  prior  to 
1957.  Mrs.  Julia  Dyar  will  serve  as  acting 
manager  of  the  GPA  until  a  new  manager 
is  named. 

*  *  * 

Van  M.  Andrus  has  retired  as  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Lake  Charles  (Lou¬ 
isiana)  American  Press  after  46  years  of 
employment  with  the  newspaper.  He  will 
be  associated  with  Cooperative  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service  of  Lake  Charles,  which  han¬ 
dles  church  pages  for  papers  throughout 
the  country. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Nunley — named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rogers  (Ark.)  Daily  News  in 
the  Donrey  Media  Group.  Nunley  has  been 
with  the  Donrey  Group  for  13  years,  12 
of  which  he  spent  with  the  Southwest 
Times  Record  in  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  He 
has  been  the  circulation  supervisor  of  the 
Donrey  Eastern  Division. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Michael  Hayes  fills  the  new  position  of 
assistant  manager  of  the  special  features 
advertising  department  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle.  He  has  worked  in  the  retail 
advertising  department,  where  he  coor¬ 
dinated  co-op  advertising  for  five  years. 
*  *  ♦ 

Robert  A.  Lasko — named  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Woodbridge  (N.J.) 
News  Tribune.  He  succeeds  the  late  Fran¬ 
cis  H.  Hollywood.  Lasko  had  been  the 
classified  advertising  manager  since  Oc¬ 
tober,  1969  .  .  .  Robert  D.  Waitt — now 
classified  advertising  manager. 

*  ♦  * 

Thomas  L.  Wood,  a  native  of  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Suburbanite-Weekly  News,  published 
in  Winston-Salem.  A  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  he  worked  for 
five  years  in  the  early  1950s  for  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal  and  the  Twin  City 
Sentinel.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has 
been  editor  of  the  Fayette  County  News, 
a  weekly  paper  in  Fayette  County,  Ga. 

*  *  « 

Richard  McCormack,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Coral  Gables 
(Florida)  Times,  has  joined  Harte-Hanks 
Newspapers  as  advertising  director  of  the 
Ypsilanti  (Michigan)  Press. 

*  ♦ 

Cliff  Brown — appointed  publisher  of 
the  Huntsville  (Texas)  Item,  a  bi-weekly 
publication  owned  by  Harte-Hanks  News¬ 
papers.  Brown,  former  general  manager 
of  East  Texas  This  Week  at  Longview, 
has  been  under  assignment  to  the  Mar¬ 
shall  News  Messenger  in  a  management 
training  program 


Milton  R.  Harr,  classified  advertising 
director  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
since  1958,  is  retiring  after  45  years  with 
the  paper.  He  will  serve  as  an  advertising 
consultant  for  the  Newhouse  Newspapers. 

*  ♦  * 

Richard  E.  Rumsey,  business  manager 
for  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal, 
will  join  the  Gannett  Rochester  papers  in 
March  to  supervise  consolidation  of  busi¬ 
ness  functions. 

*  *  if 

T.  Jean  Fannin,  formerly  city  editor 
at  the  Big  Springs  (Texas)  Herald — 
named  city  government  reporter  for  the 
Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press.  Wesley  Thorp 
and  Karen  Charest  have  assumed  new  I 
duties  on  the  Press  editorial  staff. 

«  3|e  * 

Carey  Williams,  publisher  of  the 
Greensboro  (Ga.)  Herald  Journal  and 
Cratvfordville  Advocate  Democrat,  week¬ 
lies,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Georgia 
Board  of  Regents.  The  board  oversees  the 
state’s  university  system. 

*  «  * 

Alfred  G.  Roberts — promoted  to  news 
editor  of  the  North  Penn  Reporter,  at 
Lansdale,  Pa.  The  post  is  a  new  one. 

♦  *  4t 

Glenn  Reitze,  formerly  with  the  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star,  has  formed  a 
publishing  house.  North  American  Inter¬ 
national,  based  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
firm’s  first  work  is  a  560-page  hardback 
entitled  Environmental  Law.  Reitze  has 
also  worked  for  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  the  Mexico  City  News,  and  the 
Mexico  City  Daily  Bulletin. 


W.  E.  Hardin,  editor  of  the  Greenville 
Advocate  and  a  member  of  the  Alabama 
House  of  Representatives,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Alabama  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  organization’s  annual  conven¬ 
tion  recently  in  Mobile. 


Heads  Alabama  group 
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in  the  news 


Rob’t  Goldsborough 
now  Sunday  editor 

The  appointments  of  Robert  G.  Golds¬ 
borough  as  Sunday  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Casey  Banas  as  assistant  to  the 
Sunday  editor,  and 
Denis  J.  Gosselin  as 
editor  of  the  Per¬ 
spective  section 
were  announced  by 
Clayton  K  i  r  k  - 
Patrick,  Tribune  ed¬ 
itor. 

Goldsborough  suc¬ 
ceeds  Walter  Sim¬ 
mons,  a  member  of 
the  Tribune  edi¬ 
torial  staff  for  30 
years.  Simmons  was 
appointed  assistant 
to  the  editor  and  publisher  of  Chicago 
Today,  Lloyd  Wendt. 

Goldsborough,  34,  has  been  assistant  to 
Kirkpatrick  since  January  1,  1971.  Banas, 
35,  and  Gosselin,  34,  were  assigned  in 
1970  to  plan  and  develop  Perspective,  a 
section  of  opinion  and  analytical  articles, 
of  which  Banas  became  editor  and  Gosse¬ 
lin  assistant  editor. 

Goldsborough,  34,  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Tribune  in  1960  after  receiving  his 
master’s  degree  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  where 
he  was  a  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick 
scholar,  and  after  work  for  the  Associated 
Press  Chicago  Bureau  and  the  City  News 
Bureau. 

*  *  ♦ 

Joseph  J.  Rizzo,  a  former  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  reporter — now  director 
of  information  and  education  for  the 
Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

*  *  * 

Glenn  Sedam,  publisher  of  the  Bay 
City  (Texas)  Daily  Tnbune — the  annual 
Presidents  Award  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  recognition  of  his  work  in 
signing  up  39  new  members  and  raising 
$2,800  additional  revenue  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  organization. 

*  * 

Thomas  Inglis,  political  editor — to  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times, 
succeeding  Robert  Turner,  named  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  Tampa  Tribune. 

• 

Centennial  planned 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  will 
celebrate  its  100th  anniversary  in  March 
with  a  series  of  dinners  and  open  houses. 
The  Tribune,  under  the  management  of 
the  same  families  since  it  began  publica¬ 
tion,  was  started  on  March  9,  1872.  The 
first  celebration  event  is  Monday,  March 
6 — a  centennial  dinner  at  which  John  A. 
Scott,  publisher  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  and  former  mayor  of  South 
Bend,  will  preside. 


Heads  newsprint  firm 

Mackenzie  deB.  Strathy  has  been 
named  president  of  Consolidated  News¬ 
print,  Inc.,  headquartered  at  299  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Formerly  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  Strathy  joined  Con¬ 
solidated  in  1954.  He  is  43  and  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  McGill  University  in  Montreal  and 
the  advanced  management  program  of 
Harvard  Business  School. 

*  *  * 

Brian  Tobin,  editor  of  the  Victoria 
(B.C.)  Times — elected  chairman  of  the 
Greater  Victoria  Public  Library  Board. 

4e  9|c  9|e 

Barbara  Aderhold,  a  high  school  sen¬ 
ior,  has  been  named  sports  editor  of  the 
Etowah  (Tenn.)  Enterprise. 

♦  *  * 

William  B.  Bridges,  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times-Joumal  —  new  president  of  the 
Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Association  .  .  .  Jacob  Brinson,  Wilming¬ 
ton  (N.C.)  Star-News,  and  C.  C.  MuL- 
HOLLAND,  Durham  (N.C.)  Herald-Sun  — 
vicepresidents  .  .  .  George  0.  Varner, 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily  News  — 
secretary-treasurer. 

♦  *  * 

Dean  E.  Greener,  a  former  Chicago 
Daily  News  classified  advertising  sales¬ 
man — now  Chicago  manager  for  Pro¬ 
gressive  Architecture  Magazine,  after 
eight  years  with  Harbrace  Publications. 

4c  *  )tc 

John  J.  Thompson — from  production 
manager  to  director  of  engineering  for 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  and  Bulle¬ 
tin  .  .  .  JiJiRY  S.  De  Himer,  formerly  with 
Knight  Newspapers — production  manager. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

JONN  W.  Potter — from  business  man¬ 
ager  to  publisher  of  the  Rock  Island  (Ill.) 
Argus,  succeeding  his  uncle,  the  late  Dan 
H.  Potter.  The  new  publisher’s  father 
and  grandfather  also  were  publishers  of 
the  Argus. 

*  *  * 

M.  J.  O’Brien — from  copy  editor  at  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  to  feature  writer 
and  copy  editor  in  the  Herald’s  Broward 
County  bureau  at  Fort  Lauderdale. 

If  *  it 

G.  Duncan  Bauman,  publisher  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  received  an 
alumni  citation  from  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity,  St.  Louis,  for  his  contribution  to  the 
field  of  publishing  and  civic  affairs. 

*  * 

Mrs.  Sharon  Englade  of  the  Beau¬ 
mont  (Texas)  Enterprise  and  Journal 
women’s  page  staff — promoted  to  editor 
of  the  women’s  page.  She  replaces  Mrs. 
Betty  Barr,  who  resigned. 

He  4c 

Leonard  Duckett,  former  city  editor 

of  the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News — now 

news  editor  for  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 

Journal. 

Ht  if  if 

George  H.  Yow,  formerly  with  the 
Natchez  (Miss.)  Democrat — now  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News. 


Wide  World  Photos 
sales  chief  named 

Paul  M.  Clifford  has  been  appointed 
general  sales  manager  of  Wide  World 
Photos  Inc.,  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary 
of  the  Associated 
Press,  General  Man¬ 
ager  Wes  Galla¬ 
gher  has  announced. 

Clifford,  46,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Meyer  Gold¬ 
berg,  57,  who  has 
been  with  the  AP 
for  39  years,  eight 
years  as  head  of 
Wide  World  Pho¬ 
tos.  Goldberg  is  en¬ 
tering  a  new  busi¬ 
ness. 

Clifford,  a  native 
of  Peoria,  Ill.,  joined  the  AP  as  a  broad¬ 
cast  news  editor  in  Milwaukee  in  1952. 
For  the  past  13  months,  he  has  been  a 
newspaper  membership  executive  in  the 
Membership,  Sales  and  New  Projects  De¬ 
partment  headed  by  assistant  general 
manager  Conrad  Fink  in  the  AP’s  New 
York  headquarters. 

Goldberg  joined  the  AP  as  an  office 
boy  in  Pittsburgh  in  1932. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Maultsby,  reporter  with  the  Port 
Arthur  (Tex.)  News,  resigned  to  go  into 
public  relations  work. 

*  *  * 

Betty  Poland,  Jefferson  County 
courthouse  reporter  for  the  Port  Arthur 
(Tex.)  Neivs — to  the  Beaumont  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Journal  staff. 

*  *  ♦ 

Charles  Leroux,  assistant  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  to  graphics  director  of  Chicago  Today. 

*  * 

Robert  R.  Douglas — named  managing 
editor  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little 
Rock  .  .  .  Carrick  H.  Patterson,  news 
editor. 

*  *  ♦ 

Joseph  G.  Karius — from  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wisconsin  Rapids  (Wis.)  Daily 
Tribune,  succeeding  Carl  E.  Otto,  re¬ 
tired,  after  47  years  with  the  paper. 

if  if  if 

Byron  Davis — transferred  from  Nash¬ 
ville  to  Chattanooga  as  AP  correspondent. 

4e  4(  * 

Craig  Ammerman,  West  Virginia  news 
editor  for  the  AP — promoted  to  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  AP  bureau.  Richard 
Scott  of  the  Columbia,  S.  C.,  AP  news 
bureau  succeeds  Ammerman  at  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va. 


R.  G.  Goldsborough 


Paul  Clifford 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


No.  442. 


By  Roy  H.  Copperuci 


Ms.ing  Links 

The  question  before  the  house  today  is  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  Ms.,  whose  use  is  advocated  by  women’s  libbers 
in  place  of  Mrs.  or  Miss  to  conceal  marital  status.  The 
answer,  as  given  by  feminists,  is  Miz.  But  that  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  although  there  seems  to  be  no  satisfactory  alteima- 
tive,  has  its  unfortunate  aspects. 

For  one  thing,  Miz  is  well  established  as  a  dialectal 
pronunciation  of  .T/rs.,  as  often  used  in  the  comic  strips 
Poi/o  and  Barney  Google  and  Snuffy  Smith.  How  can 
women’s  lib  be  satisfied  with  a  designation  that  not  only 
might  be  confused  with  Mrs.  but  also  has  a  hillbilly 
sound? 

*  *  * 

In  one  newspaper  that  tried  out  Ms.,  stories  about 
weddings  and  engagements  so  identified  the  nubile  young 
women  concerned.  But  this  could  easily  cause  indigna¬ 
tion,  because  a  miss  who  is  about  to  be  married  is  not 
likely  to  be  pleased  by  anything  that  may  raise  doubts 
over  whether  she  was  previously  wed. 

To  sum  up  the  principles  that  have  been  set  forth  here, 
it  seems  inadvisable  to  use  Ms.: 

a.  When  a  married  couple  are  referred  to  in  the  form 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Smith  (not  Mr.  and  .!/.<?.). 

b.  Upon  first  mention  of  a  woman  by  her  full  name,  any 
more  than  a  man  would  be  designated  as  Mr.  on  first 
mention. 

c.  When  a  woman  is  formally  identified  by  her  hus¬ 


band’s  name:  Mrs.  John  Smith.  Obviously,  Ms.  John  S7yiith 
is  just  as  absurd  as  Mr.  and  Ms.  John  Smith. 

d.  In  announcements  of  engagements  and  weddings.  If 
the  bride  has  been  married  before,  and  there  is  reason 
to  indicate  the  fact,  Mrs.  seems  preferable. 

*  *  * 

Boyd  Wright,  associate  editor  of  Women’s  Wear  Daily, 
was  kind  enough  to  tell  me  about  the  new  policy  of  his 
newspaper,  which  adopted  Ms.  last  November.  The  de¬ 
cision  was  made,  he  said,  not  to  conceal  marital  status; 
if  that  is  impoi-tant  to  the  storj',  it  is  indicated,  just  as 
it  would  be  for  a  man.  The  change  was  decided  upon 
because  it  was  considered  unjust  and  illogical  to  use 
any  title  that  needlessly  flaunts  marital  status. 

The  style  now  follow^ed  by  Women’s  Wear  Daily  calls 
for  the  use  of  a  woman’s  full  name  on  first  reference, 
without  a  title  (Jane  Doe).  Thereafter,  she  is  referred 
to  as  Ms.  Doe.  Ms.  John  Doe  is  used  only  as  a  last  resort 
w'hen  the  husband’s  given  name  is  known  but  the  sub¬ 
ject’s  given  name  cannot  be  obtained.  The  Mr.  and  Ms. 
John  Doe  construction  is  avoided  by  using  John  and  Jane 
Doe  or  the  John  Does. 

“Women’s  Wear  Daily  uses  plenty  of  foreign  names,” 
Mr.  Wright  commented,  “and  we  used  to  accompany  them 
with  Mme.,  Mile.,  and  other  foreign  equivalents  of  Mrs. 
and  Miss.  We  dropped  these,  but  make  an  exception  when 
a  woman’s  title  has  been  widely  identified  with  her:  Mme. 
Chiang,  for  example,  and  Mme.  Nhu.” 

The  editors  of  Women’s  Wear  Daily  ai’e  convinced  that 
Ms.  will  become  standard  usage.  In  Mr.  Wright’s  words, 
“Before  the  70s  are  out.  Miss  and  Mrs.  will  be  as  anach¬ 
ronistic  as  Esq.  following  a  man’s  name,  or  Master  as 
used  in  addressing  a  small  boy.” 


Hightower  class 
earns  credits  and 
cash  from  media 

Giving  students  practical,  real-life  work 
experience  in  fields  which  they  believe 
their  futures  lie  is  the  aim  of  a  course 
offered  for  the  first  time  this  semester  at 
the  University  of  New  Mexico. 

The  course,  a  three-credit  hour  “intern¬ 
ship”  class  in  the  Department  of  Journal- 
i.sm,  is  being  taught  by  John  Hightower, 
foi-mer  AP  reporter  who  is  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism. 

Hightower  said,  “The  course  is  designed 
to  help  students  get  close  enough  to  reali¬ 
ty  for  them  to  know  w'hether  their  dreams 
coincide  with  reality.” 

For  at  least  four  hours  each  week  the 
more  than  two  dozen  students  in  the 
junior  level  course  will  work  at  an  Albu¬ 
querque  communications  organization  of 
their  choice. 

The  students  will  meet  with  Hightower 
once  a  week  to  discuss  their  work  experi¬ 
ences.  Several  papers  on  those  experi¬ 
ences  also  will  be  a  requirement  during 
the  seme.ster. 

Hightower  pointed  out  by-products  of 
the  class  such  as  students  getting  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  look  over  possible  future  em- 
ployei*s  and  the  news  directors  and  editoi-s 
getting  a  chance  to  look  at  some  possible 
future  employes. 

Also  it’s  a  chance  for  the  students  to 
eani  some  money.  Some  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  are  paying  the  student  interns, 
Hightower  said. 


College  scholarship 
open  in  Connecticut 

Connecticut  Pi-ofessional  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  is  offering  a  $500  schol¬ 
arship  to  a  Connecticut  resident  entering 
his  senior  year  in  college  this  fall.  Candi¬ 
dates  may  major  in  any  field  and  attend 
a  college  or.  university  outside  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  but  they  must  be  residents  of 
Connecticut.  Applicants  must  intend  to 
enter  a  career  in  writing  for  newspapers, 
radio  or  television. 

Application  forms  and  further  in¬ 
formation  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
Paul  Gough,  Box  263,  Wallingford,  CT. 
06492.  The  deadline  for  applications  is 
April  15. 

• 

Booth  Newspapers 
show  13%  gain 

Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.  have  repoi-ted 
operating  revenues  for  1971,  increased 
13%  to  a  record  $65,018,970  from  $57,- 
533,101  recorded  in  1970. 

Net  income  rose  15%  to  $7,016,922,  or 
$1.75  per  share,  from  $6,097,050,  or  $1.52 
per  share  earned  in  1970. 

Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.  owns  and  oper¬ 
ates  eight  daily  newspapers  in  Michigan 
and  a  television  station  in  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1971,  a  20  cent 
per  share  common  stock  dividend  was  de¬ 
clared. 


New  Jersey  daily 
launches  new 
business  column 

A  local  column  dealing  with  consumer¬ 
ism  and  the  environment,  as  they  are  both 
related  to  business,  has  been  introduced  by 
the  A’cm;  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  Seu’s. 

Called  “Count  Your  Change,”  the 
column,  is  being  written  by  John  Dorf- 
man,  who  recently  was  appointed  business 
writer. 

In  his  fii’st  column,  Dorfman  disclosed 
that  the  Independent  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  a 
local  firm,  had  no  safety  training  program 
at  the  plant  despite  two  fatalities  in  eight 
months. 

Another  item  in  the  column  reported  on 
a  program  to  provide  low-interest  loans 
for  businesses  that  cooperate  with  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce-sponsored  project 
to  renovate  a  business  area  in  East  Bruns¬ 
wick. 

Dorfman  also  passed  along  a  report 
from  Consumers  Union  that  hot  dogs  con¬ 
tained  a  high  degree  of  contamination  and 
should  be  boiled  for  at  least  five  minutes, 
or  grilled  20  minutes  over  high  heat  until 
better  inspection  systems  and  open  dating 
can  be  brought  to  pass. 

The  Home  News  publishes  three  other 
columns  dealing  with  consumer  problems. 
Two  of  them — Sylvia  Porter  (“Your  Mon¬ 
ey’s  Worth”)  and  Sidney  Margolius 
(“Consumer  Power”)  are  syndicated 
features.  The  other  is  a  locally-pi-oduced 
Action  Line  column,  called  “Got  a  Prob¬ 
lem.” 
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How  to  tell  the  difference  between  Styrofoam®  brand  plastic 
foam  and  all  the  others,  it's  easy.  Break  apart  a  piece  of  plastic  foam.  Any 
piece.  If  it  looks  and  feels  rough-textured— like  you  might  imagine  "hard  soap¬ 
suds"  would  look  and  feel— you've  probably  got  the  genuine  article.  Styrofoam® 
brand  plastic  foam.  And  only  Dow  makes  it.  But  if  the  piece  looks  and  feels  like 
it  had  been  formed  by  squeezing  many  tiny,  smooth,  round  beads  together  in 
a  mold,  you're  looking  at  plain,  everyday  plastic  foam.  And  anybody  can  make 
it.  So  when  you're  writing  about  plastic  foam,  please  help  us  protect  our  trade¬ 
mark  by  calling  Styrofoam  brand  plastic  foam  by  its  right  name.  (Remember 
the  cap  "S.")  And  simply  call  anything  else  "plastic  foam." 


The  Dow  Chemical  Company,  Functional  Products  &  Systems,  Midland,  Michigan  48640. 


This  is  Styrofoam® 
brand  plastic  foam. 


This  is  not  Styrofoam® 
brand  plastic  foam. 


Valentine  cards 
give  a  hearty 
boost  to  linage 

By  Sid  DeBoer 

“Hoopsue,  I  love  you.  Papoofnik.” 

That’s  the  text  of  one  of  77  paid  clas¬ 
sified  ads  that  appeared  in  the  New  Bri¬ 
tain,  (Conn.)  Herald  as  local  people  ex¬ 
pressed  their  love  and  other  emotions  for 
each  other  on  St.  Valentine’s  Day. 

The  first  half  the  Herald  publicized  this 
potential  service  to  its  readers,  the  re¬ 
sponse  was  a  total  of  22  inches  of  ads  on 
the  classified  pages. 

The  messages  were  promoted  on  Page 
One  of  the  same  issue  under  the  heading, 
“Thank  You,  Love.”  The  brief  text 
drawing  reader  attention  to  the  initial 
venture  read:  “Be  sure  to  read  the  clas¬ 
sified  ad  pages  in  today’s  Herald  for  some 
interesting  Valentine’s  Day  messages.” 

There  were  some  tender  messages,  some 
beautifully  simple ;  some  that  piqued  pub¬ 
lic  interest  (the  public  loves  to  peek) ; 
some  that  brought  a  smile;  some  that 
evoked  mental  images  of  passion,  like 
WOW;  all  expressions  in  keeping  with  the 
theme  of  St.  Valentine’s  Day.  That’s  love. 
Dear  Heart. 

Roses  are  red  .  .  . 

Among  the  more  poetic  statements : 

RAY :  If  ever  two  were  one,  then 
surely  we.  If  ever  man  were  loved  by 
wife,  then  thee,  Pat. 

LORRAINE:  Cigar  smoke  and  Schlitz 
ain’t  exactly  the  Ritz.  But  you’re  doing 
just  fine  with  your  Prince  of  a  Valentine. 
Boob. 

BILL:  Roses  are  red,  violets  are  blue, 
if  you  won’t  be  my  Valentine,  boo  hoo. 
Mary  Anne. 

PATRICIA:  It's  that  time  of  year  when 
I  try  to  compose  a  special  poem,  or  a  gift 


or  some  prose,  to  tell  you  what  you  al¬ 
ready  know,  your  Valentine  is  just  a  guy 
named  Joe. 

TO  PAUL:  My  treats  and  sweets  into 
your  mouth  you  shove,  thus  making  more 
of  you  for  me  to  love.  Cynthia. 

Touching  simplicity 

There  were  also  the  expressions  of  love, 
stated  in  simple  feeling  and  beauty : 

JOHN:  I  love  you.  Diane. 

PATRICIA:  On  this  Valentine’s  Day, 
and  forever  more,  I  love  you.  Chuck. 

HONEY :  Happy  Valentine’s  Day  from 
your  loving  wife.  Luce. 

DON:  I  love  you  now  and  forever.  Your 
Valentine. 

TO  BLUE  EYES:  Every  day  is  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Day  with  you.  Love  and  kisses. 
Hank. 

Mind  provokers 

Some  of  the  messages  put  intriguing 
thoughts  in  mind: 

MY  DEAREST  W :  My  love  for  you 
grows  stronger  and  more  meaningful  with 
each  passing  day.  I  love  you  with  the 
warmth  and  passion  of  a  roaring  fire  on  a 
cold  winter’s  evening  and  I  desire  no  oth¬ 
er  woman.  Happy  Valentine’s  Day.  Your 
beloved  L. 

BERNIE:  I  just  told  34,000  people 
(the  Herald’s  circulation)  that  I  love  you 
very  much  .  .  .  now  do  you  believe  me? 
Sweetpants. 

TOMMY :  How  do  I  love  Thee,  let  me 
count  the  times.  Carol. 

“CAROL:  How  do  I  love  Thee,  let  me 
show  you  the  ways  this  November.  Paul. 

Coincidence  or  trouble? 

A  couple  of  people  might  have  been 
embarrassed — or  got  a  few  chuckles — or 
were  in  trouble.  These  would  include  Tom¬ 
my,  Melissa  and  Big  Daddy.  Probably  only 
coincidence,  but.  .  . 

TOMMY :  I’ve  been  looking  around  for 
a  while.  You’ve  got  something  for  me.  A 
key?  Carol. 

TOMMY :  Bet  you  thought  I  wouldn’t 
do  it.  Find  any  more  checks?  Stay  out  of 
trouble  and  watch  the  booze.  Happy  Val¬ 
entine’s  Day.  Peggy. 

MELISSA:  My  friend.  My  lover.  My 
wife.  Love,  Bill. 

MELISSA:  You  are  the  variety  and  the 
spice  in  my  life.  Lump  Lump. 

CUDDLES:  We  don’t  live  on  a  moun¬ 
tain,  don’t  live  by  the  sea ;  ain’t  even  got  a 
fountain,  we’re  strangers  to  luxui-y.  But 
we  got  those  boys,  healthy,  smart  and 
joys;  and  I’ve  got  you,  and  to  me  that’s 
WHEE.  Big  Daddy. 

BIG  DOLLY:  With  much  love  on  Val¬ 
entine’s  Day  and  always.  Love  is  much 
better  the  second  time  around.  BIG 
DADDY. 

Pet  names 

Then  there  were  a  number  of  fascina¬ 
ting  pet  names,  in  addition  to  “Hoopsue” 
and  “Papoofnik,”  “Boob,”  “Sweetpants,” 
“Blue  Eyes,”  “Lump  Lump,”  “Cuddles,” 
“Big  Dolly”  and  “Big  Daddy.” 

Some  of  these  included  “Poopsie,” 
“Scout,”  “Monkey,”  “Snoopy,”  “Honey- 
bun,”  “Midnight”  and  “Stinky-Pew.” 

And  there  were  a  couple  of  sour  notes : 

EDITO 


JAMES:  If  you  think  you’re  the  only 
pebble  on  the  beach,  you’ve  got  rocks  in 
your  head.  Your  Valentine.  Blondie. 

VALENTINE:  You  have  the  courage 
of  a  lion,  the  strength  of  a  lion,  the  maj¬ 
esty  of  a  lion,  and  the  breath  of  a  lion. 
Elsa. 

There  were  also  messages  of  love  to 
mothers,  grandmothers,  fathers  and 
grandfathers  and  favorite  people.  There 
were  messages  so  tender  they’d  bring 
tears  to  your  eyes;  messages  so  humorous 
you’d  have  to  chuckle. 

But  the  general  theme  was  one  of  love — 
love  of  man  for  woman,  woman  for  man — 
as  summarized  in  this  popular  and 
touching  quotation  of  love,  as  translated 
from  the  French: 

RAYMOND:  More  than  yesterday,  less 
than  tomorrow.  Mai-garet. 

SID  DE  BOER  is  photo  editor  of  the 
Herald,  which  noted  another  first  on  Val¬ 
entine’s  Day:  The  offset  daily’s  first  full 
color  news  photo. 

• 

4  papers  sponsor 
a  conference  on 
social  priorities 

A  national  forum  on  domestic  issues 
sponsored  by  four  newspapei-s,  the 
13-member  Black  Congressional  Caucus 
and  Haiward’s  Institute  of  Politics,  will 
take  place  early  this  spring  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The  conference,  entitled  “What  Our  Na¬ 
tional  Priorities  Should  Be,”  will  include 
leaders  in  six  basic  fields — Education, 
Law’  and  Justice,  Employment,  Housing, 
Health  and  Communications. 

Sponsors  include:  Boston  Globe,  Chica¬ 
go  Sun  Times,  Louisville  Cottrier- Journal 
and  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Among  the  participants  w’ill  be:  Dr. 
John  Knowles,  president-elect  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation;  Edgar  F.  Kaiser, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Kaiser  Indus¬ 
tries  Corp.;  Dr.  Robert  Woods,  president 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts;  New 
York  Congressman  Herman  Badillo  and 
the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  national  president 
of  PUSH  (People  United  to  Save  Human¬ 
ity). 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  fo¬ 
cus  attention  on  the  problems  of  blacks, 
other  minorities  and  poor  whites  and  to 
identify  national  priorities  to  meet  these 
pi’oblems. 

• 

Newspaper's  building 
will  house  a  college 

A  refurbished  former  newspaper  plant 
has  been  selected  to  become  the  joint 
downtown  campus  of  San  Francisco  City 
College  and  San  Francisco  State  College, 
space  in  814  Mission  St.,  a  building  cus¬ 
tom-built  early  in  the  century  for  the  Bul¬ 
letin  and  later  home  of  the  San  Francisco 
News. 

Most  recently  the  headquarters  of 
BART,  the  seven-story  building  is  now 
vacant  with  the  departure  of  the  rapid 
transit  district’s  staff  to  Oakland. 
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LET  S  SEND  THEM  BACK  WHERE  THEY  CAME  FROM. 

All  those  idle  people  in  its  employment  is  in  non-  towns  where  they’d  rather  be. 

our  big  cities?  They  didn’t  come  metropolitan  areas.  Sixty-one  Now  that  you’ve  heard 

out  of  the  woodwork.  percent.  As  opposed  to  just  our  opinion,  we’d  like  to  hear 

A  lot  of  them  came  from  twenty-one  percent  for  all  other  yours.  We’d  also  like  to  send 

small  towns  all  over  America.  manufacturing.  you  our  booklet,  “A  Profile  of 

Because  the  small  towns  So,  as  our  industry  grows.  Textiles” • 

offered  no  opportunity  for  we  are  in  a  position  to  offer  Drop  us  a  line  at  the 

meaningful  employment.  decent  and  satisfying  American  Textile 

But  a  thriving  American  employment  to  more  people.  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc., 

textile  industry  can  help  And  we  can  help  to  prevent  1501  Johnston  Building, 

change  all  that.  urban  concentration  by  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Because  more  than  half  keeping  those  people  in  small  28202. 


From 

"HAPPY  THANKSGIVING" 

A  picture  story 
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A  photographer  looks  at  background 


By  l^nora  ^  illianison 

In  this  instance,  a  cliche  may  lie  allowed 
because  lion  Overdahl  has  practiced  what 
he  preaches. 

He  thinks  the  best  background  for  a 
news  photographer  is  college  and  a  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  stint. 

The  27-year-old  photographer  is  round¬ 
ing  out  his  own  background  theory  in 
reverse.  He  has  had  three  years  in  the 
weekly  field  and  is  a  fulltime  photogra¬ 
pher  with  the  Milicaukee  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  having  joined  the  staff  in  1965. 
And  also  currently,  the  multi-prize  win¬ 
ning  photographer  is  in  his  senior  year  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  with  the  de¬ 
gree  in  sight  by  next  January. 


Meantime,  Ron  Overdahl  married  an 
understanding  wife  and  has  two  young¬ 
sters — Sonja  4  and  Derek  3.  All  of  which 
may  help  to  explain  something  about  his 
prize  pictures  of  children.  For  the  second 
time  running,  Ron  has  won  the  Wisconsin 
Associated  Press  Wirephoto  of  the  Year 
award.  This  year’s  photo  shows  Svetlana 
Peters,  daughter  of  the  late  Russian  dic¬ 
tator  Joseph  Stalin,  and  her  baby  daugh¬ 
ter  at  services  consecrating  the  Annuncia¬ 
tion  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  Milwau¬ 
kee.  The  year  before  his  photo  of  a  fire¬ 
man  carrying  a  child  from  a  burning 
home  was  picked  for  the  same  award. 

Ron  began  winning  prizes  in  1964  with 
a  best  sports  award  from  the  Milwaukee 
Press  Club.  And  1970  turned  into  a  banner 


year  with  the  AP  prize,  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  sweepstakes  color  award,  Wisconsin 
Press  Photographers  awards  for  first  in 
spot  news,  sports,  feature  picture  story, 
and  the  Governor’s  award;  a  Press  Club 
award  for  spot  news  and  sports,  and 
prizes  for  construction  picture  story  and 
single  shots  and  being  honored  by  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Professional  Fire  Fighters  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  best  single  picture  portray¬ 
ing  the  profession.  In  addition  to  the  1971 
AP  pictui-e  title,  he  got  the  WPPA  first 
for  a  picture  story,  news  category. 

A  schedule  is  to  do,  might  be  Ron’s 
resolve.  Basically,  he  explains  he  can 


manapre  the  fulltime  job  with  the  Joui-nal 
&  Sentinel,  college  work,  and  some  time 
with  his  family  because  he  is  a  “night 
worker.”  He  likes  afternoon  and  night 
hours  at  the  new.«papers,  1  to  10  p.m.  So 
that  leaves,  8:.‘’.0  to  lOi.SO  a.m.  for  classes 
at  the  University  conveniently  near  his 
suburban  home.  He  spends  lunchtime  with 
the  family  and  then  goes  off  to  work. 

A  native  of  Milwaukee,  Ron  started  in 
photography  during  high  school  and 
studied  color  in  New  York  through  a 
scholarship  from  the  Professional  Photo¬ 
graphers  of  America.  He  lived  in  an  up¬ 
per  West  Side  apartment,  was  robbed 
twice,  and  found  New  Yorkers  “cold.”  He 
was  glad  to  go  back  home  to  work  for  the 
lPe.<?(  AlMs  Star,  a  weekly  owned  by  the 
Post  Corporation.  “Basically  a  person 
learns  to  accept  every  kind  of  assignment 
when  working  for  a  weekly  .  .  .  Minor 
events  are  important  to  people  and  you 
realize  you  must  do  a  good  job  on  every 
assignment.”  He  sometimes  wonders  if 
photo-journalists  just  out  of  college  think 
that  way. 

It  may  be  a  putdown  of  dailies,  but 
some  of  the  better  work  is  being  done  on 
smaller  papers  and  in  the  weekly  field, 

Ron  suggests. 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Ron  is 
majoring  in  mass  communications  and  po¬ 
litical  science.  In  the  latter  major,  he’s 
especially  interested  in  politically  under¬ 
developed  areas  and  urban  politics — “You 
get  lots  of  experience  in  that  as  a  photo¬ 
grapher.” 
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SVETLANA  PETERS  AND  DAUGHTER 

Wisconsin  Wirephoto  of  the  Year 


Ron  says  he  “was  thrown  for  a  loop” 
when  his  young  son  took  a  camera  off  the 
desk,  pushed  the  button,  advancing  the 
film.  “I  hadn’t  realized  he  was  paying  that 
much  attention.” 

His  youngsters,  he  thinks,  are  inclined 
to  take  him  “more  seriously”  since  there 
is  time  to  say  so  little  to  each  other.  But, 
he  adds,  “You  can  keep  your  sanity  this 
way,  and  it’s  a  good  relationship.” 


There  may  be  a  break  in  the  college 
schedule  between  the  undergraduate  and 
master’s  degrees.  Then,  Ron  may  have 
time  to  cut  the  grass.  Mrs.  Overdahl  han¬ 
dles  that  assignment  now,  while  Sonja 
takes  her  father  at  his  word  when  he  tells 
her  he  may  farm  her  out  on  snow  re¬ 
moval.  The  youngster’s  kindergarten 
teacher  has  assured  her  father  is  only 
teasing. 


BIRDS  OF  A  FEATHER 
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TALKING  TYPOGRAPHICALLY 
By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 

Paul  McKalip,  editor  of  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen, 
sends  along  the  first  issue  of  his  paper  with  downstyle 
heads.  The  DC  thus  becomes  the  umpteenth  major  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country  to  adopt  this  highly  legible  style. 

In  his  personal  column  on  the  editorial  page,  Brother 
McKalip  explains  the  reasons  for  the  change.  He  gives  ex¬ 
amples  of  body  type,  a  whole  paragraph  set  in  all-cap, 
another  in  upper  and  lower.  He  contrasts  the  difficulty 
of  reading  them  against  the  conventional  downstyle.  It 
is  a  persuasive  demonstration. 

The  reason  is  that  we  first  recognize  words  by  their 
silhouette,  especially  the  upper  portion.  All-cap  gives  us 
a  simple  rectangle  of  type  with  no  distinguishing  skyline. 

It  was,  obviously,  a  wise  move  to  adopt  downstyle  heads. 
It  was  also  a  wise  move  to  explain  it  to  the  reader.  The 
reader  of  a  good  newspaper  has  a  strong  proprietory 
feeling  toward  it.  And  he  doesn’t  want  people  messin’ 
around  with  “his”  paper  unless  there’s  a  darn  good  rea¬ 
son.  Given  such  reason,  he  is  usually  pleased  with  the 
change,  especially  when  it  is  such  an  obvious  improve¬ 
ment. 

On  our  reproduced  page,  the  main  head  at  the  page 
top  should  be  indented  much  more,  8  picas  in  fact.  Un¬ 
der  a  kicker,  the  main  head  must  be — yep,  that’s  right, 
“must  be” — indented  1  pica  per  column.  This  is  to  as¬ 
sure  that  the  kicker  is  read  before  the  eye  is  drawn 
into  the  main  head.  Once  down  there,  it  will  not  willingly 
go  “backward”  to  read  the  kicker. 

That  story,  incidentally,  is  displayed  one-up,  that  is: 
Eight  columns  of  type  across  a  9-column  space. 

In  column  4,  under  the  EX-SENATOR  head,  is  a  little 
Ben  Day  lozenge  saying  “From  Page  1”.  This  is  a  use¬ 
ful  fiag  on  jumps. 

From  another  page,  I  have  torn — and  reproduced  here 
— an  ingenious  technique  for  linking  sidebars  to  their 
main  story.  It  is  a  shallow  arrow,  breaking  through  a 
Ben  Day  rule  and  saying  “Related  Story”.  This  is  a 
good  de\'ice,  certainly  much,  much  better  than  dropping 
in  stars  or  asterisks,  a  common  device  that  just  doesn’t 
work. 

ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AXIOMS:  Downstyle  heads 
have  the  highest  legibility. 

All-cap  heads  arc  very  difficult  to  read. 

Main  heads  must  be  generously  indented  under  kickers. 

Visual — and  obvious — devices  should  be  used  to  tie 
sidebars  to  their  main  story. 


lisxkn  in  |Mrade 


Even  in  miniature  reproduction  as  here,  headlines  set  in  down- 
style  are  easy  to  read.  That's  why  the  Tucson  Daily  Cifiten  has 
adopted  that  style. 


The  benefits  of  an  expanded 
curriculum  and  better  utiU- 
zalion  of  classrooms  could  out¬ 
weigh  the  problem  of  higher 
maintenance  and  trans¬ 
portation  costs  in  a  year- 
around  operation  of  the  Sunny- 
side  School  District. 


This  is  one  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  reached  in  a  70-page 
feasibility  study  presented  to 
the  Sunnyside  District  Board 
in  a  two  and  one-half  hour  ses¬ 
sion  last  night. 

The  study,  made  by  a  23- 


..  RELATED  ,  . 


Los  Ranchitos 
facing  overload 

Teachers  at  Los  Ranchitos  .  per  cent  of  the  students  Uve  in 
,«#!ti"-'^itary  SchooLa>»»»».ta<aJ_  mobile  homes 


An  arrow  device  unmisfalceably  fells  the  reader  that  the  study 
below  is  a  sidebar  to  the  one  above. 
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Denver  group  adds 
two  more  weeklies 

Two  Colorado  weeklies,  Aurora  Advo¬ 
cate  and  Cherry  Creek  Advocate,  have 
been  sold  by  James  Woodbury  and  Olen 
Bell  to  Community  Publications,  controlled 
by  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Company. 

Woodbury,  principal  owner  of  Dawn 
Publications,  said  two  other  newspapers 
owned  by  Dawn,  the  Lafayette  Leader  and 
the  Broomfield  Star,  will  be  sold  to  Robert 
Beard,  managing  editor  of  the  papers. 

Beard  said  he  and  his  wife,  Bettie, 
would  be  co-publishers  of  the  two,  which 
also  publish  a  “market  place”  shopper. 

Harry  Green  Jr.,  president  of  Commu¬ 
nity  Publications,  publisher  of  19  Denver 
area  newspapers,  said  the  Aurora  Advo¬ 
cate  will  be  combined  with  the  Aurora 
Star-Sentinel  and  be  renamed  the  Aurora 
A  dvocate-Sentinel. 


ICMA  Newspaperboy 
bulletin  price  firm 

John  Shank,  chairman  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  Association 
Newspaperboy  Training  Committee,  an¬ 
nounced  there  will  be  no  price  increase 
for  the  20th  annual  series  of  newspaper¬ 
boy  training  bulletins.  The  cost  for  the 
series  of  24  bulletins  will  remain  $1.59  for 
100  bulletins. 

Shank  said,  the  format  of  short  copy 
and  poster-type  illustrations  initiated  two 
years  ago  has  proven  highly  successful  in 
reaching  today’s  visually  oriented  youth. 
More  than  400  newspapers  subscribed  to 
the  19th  series. 

Topics  appearing  in  the  bulletins  will 
emphasize  sales-building  techniques,  good 
route  management  habits,  dependability, 
service,  the  handling  of  money,  attitude 
and  appearance. 

• 
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minus  ^  td  17  —  equivalent  tfifft  sec'*^' 
ends  at  f  1.4  through  l/lOOOth  at  • 
fll  with  ASA  100  film. 

Any  F2  motor  drive  will  fit  any 
F2  camera  without  adaptation  —  in 
fact,  without  removing  the  back  or 
the  base.  It’s  a  totally  compatible , 
modular  system  that  lets  you  fire  up 
to  5  frames  per  second  automatically, 
using  a  cordless  battery  pack.  250- 
and  800-exposure  film  backs  are 
also  available. 

The  Nikon  System  has  grown  one 
camera  larger.  See  the  Nikon  F2  at 
your  dealer,  or  write  for  details. 
Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City.  N.Y, 

1 1530.  Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical  Industries.  Inc.  USB 
(In  Canada:  Anglophoto  Ltd.,  P.Q.) 
In  New  York,  see  the  F2  at  Nikon 
House,  Madison  Ave.,  at  50th  St. 


Photography  is  your  vocatwn 
and  your  avocation.  You  live  and 
breathe  composition  and  lighting. 
And  probably  dream  it,  too.  You  see 
the  world  around  you  with  an 
uncommonly  keen  eye,  always  in 
search  of  a  fine  photograph. 

You  must  have  the  Nikon  F2. 

As  many  fine  cameras  as  there 
are,  including  the  ageless  Nikon  F, 
you  won't  settle  for  anything  less. 

This  is  a  totally  new  camera. 

It  offers  improvements  as  small 
as  a  slightly  repositioned  shutter 
release,  as  major  as  a  totally 
compatible  motor  drive  system. 

A  two-way  hinged,  removable  back. 
A  fully  automatic  exposure  control 
system.  Shutter  speeds  from  10 
seconds  through  l/2(XX)th.  And 
much,  much  more.  Yet,  all  41 


Nikkor  lenses  and  all  cloaeup 
equipment  from  the  F  system  fit  the 
F2,  even  the  18  viewfinder  screens. 

Dozens  of  “human  engineering” 
changes  simplify  and  speed  every 
operation,  many  so  subtle  you  won’t 
notice  them  until  you  actually  use 
the  camera.  Film  winding  and 
rewinding,  raising  the  mirror,  even 
the  way  the  camera  fits  your  hands 
are  among  these  refinements. 

The  six  new  interchangeable  F2 
finders  include  two  “center-weighted' 
Photomics.  The  standard  model  has 
an  extremely  wide  sensitivity  range, 
shows  shutter  speed ,  lens  aperture, 
even  has  a  flash  ready-light.  A 
special  Photomic,  which  can  be  used 
either  alone  or  with  its  servo 
automatic  exposure  unit,  has  an 
incredible  sensitivity  range  of  EV 


NEW  NIION  F2.  if  photography  IS  YOUR  LIFE 


Promotion  By  George  Wilt 

BACKSTAGE;  THE  EDITORIAL  APPROACH 


What  started  out  as  a  feature  of  the 
South  Bend  Tribune's  centennial  obser¬ 
vance  has  blossomed  into  a  popular  regu¬ 
lar  feature  of  the  newspaper,  to  be  contin¬ 
ued  indefinitely. 

The  Tribune  decided  to  keep  its  readers 
advised  of  its  100-year  history  and  tradi¬ 
tion,  with  little  interesting  facts  about  the 
ncwsiiai)er,  in  a  weekly  column,  “Back- 
stage  at  the  Tribune.”  It  has  been  run¬ 
ning  every  Sunday  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  in  an  anchored  ])osition  on  the 
outside  column  of  page  two  of  the  local 
news  section. 

“We  try  to  give  the  column  a  light 
touch  and  cover  one  subject  each  week,” 
said  Clarence  Harding,  public  relations 
director.  The  feature  is  being  written  by 
Phil  Ault,  associate  editor  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  Tribune.  It  carries  an  art 
head  with  the  title  “Backstage  at  the 
Tribune”  doubleprinted  over  a  benday 
background,  above  a  line  drawing  of  the 
entrance  to  the  newspaper  building.  An 
italic  “eyebrow”  reads;  Centennial 

year  leport.” 

To))ics  for  the  column  have  been  exclu¬ 
sively  inside  news  about  the  newspaper, 
and  its  features. 

The  fii-st  column  told  about  dressing  up 
the  building  with  new  cari)eting,  panelling 
and  fuiniture,  and  marvelous  new  ma¬ 
chines  that  are  used  in  the  i)roduction  of 
the  pai)er. 

Here’s  an  example:  “An  old-time  print¬ 
er  visiting  the  plant  thinks  he  has  wand¬ 
ered  into  the  wrong  place.  All  those 
typesetting  machines  and  cases  of  type 
have  dissappeared.”  .  .  .  “Somebody  found 
some  lead  type  slugs  in  a  desk  drawer  the 
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other  day,  and  the  new  office  boy  won¬ 
dered  what  they  were.” 

Subsequent  columns  told  how  Mutt  and 
Jeff  continue  to  be  the  most  popular  com¬ 
ics  in  the  paper,  and  other  comic  prefer¬ 
ences  by  sex  and  age  groups;  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  covering  local  basketball  games  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights;  a  search  for 
the  oldest  Tribune  reader;  the  register  of 
guests  from  other  newspapers  visiting  the 
plant;  and  the  paper’s  annual  Letters  to 
the  Editor  page  dinner. 

Upcoming  columns  will  feature  how  the 
Action  Line  column  works;  how  the 
Tribune  takes  readership  surveys,  and 
how  the  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  pro¬ 
gram  operates,  according  to  Harding. 

The  column  reminds  me  of  a  statement 
made  by  Stanley  Walker,  when  he  was 
city  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  that  “you  meet  so  many  interest¬ 
ing  people  in  the  newspaper  business,  and 
most  of  them  work  for  the  newspaper.” 

CAN  DO — Omaha’s  “Can  Do  Ambassa¬ 
dors,”  a  youthful  song-and-dance  troupe 
originated  and  sponsored  by  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  \Vorld-Hirald,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Omaha  Parks  and  Recreation  Depart¬ 
ment,  is  braving  temperatures  of  50-below 
in  a  tour  of  U.S.  military  outposts  around 
the  Arctic  Circle. 

On  the  four-week  tour,  the  group  will 
entertain  troops  at  Thule  and  Sondestrom 
.\FB,  Greenland;  Keflavik,  Iceland;  Goose 
Bay,  Labrador,  and  other  installations. 

Since  the  group’s  origination,  it  has 
been  promoted  on  the  pages  of  the  World- 
Herald,  with  free  ads  helping  to  attract 
audiences.  The  group  is  made  up  of  45 
boys  and  girls,  ages  15-24,  representing  24 
Omaha-area  junior  high,  high  schools  and 
colleges.  Last  year  the  troupe  adopted  its 
present  name  and  limited  its  cast  to  20 
members.  For  the  USO  Arctic  tour,  a  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  was  made  to  10  members. 

APRON — “Food  for  thought”  is  the 
simple  headline  on  a  New  York  Times 
promotion  piece  cover.  Copy  inside  tells 
that  Times  readers  important  customers 
for  food  advertisers,  documented  with  ap¬ 
propriate  statistics.  Tucked  into  the  folder 
is  a  full-sized  apron  (made  of  DuPont 
Tyvek,  will  not  tear  or  burn)  and  carry¬ 
ing  the  slogan,  “New  York  Times — food 
for  thought,”  over  and  over  and  over 
again,  in  red  and  orange  letters. 

*  *  * 

RICHMOND — the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispafeh  and  News  Leader  have  dis¬ 
tributed  their  annual  mailings  showing 
newspaper  circulation  and  household  cov¬ 
erage  for  the  Virginia  counties  in  the 
Richmond  primary  circulation  area.  A 
companion  piece  on  the  Richmond  market 
includes  county  maps  of  Virginia  newspa¬ 
per  markets,  population  and  buying  power 
and  newspaper  coverage  data,  broadcast 
stations  located  in  tbe  Richmond  market 
and  their  audiences,  and  newspaper  and 
magazine  household  coverage  information. 


THE  TIMES  OF  LONDON  FROM  1785  has  ar- 
rived  in  25  cases  and  124  cartons  at  the  Glen 
Rock,  N.J.  laboratory  of  the  Microfilmino  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  America,  a  New  York  Times  Company 
subsidiary.  With  new  techniques,  each  page  will 
be  photographed  flat  to  assure  complete  edge- 
to-edge  readability. 


ECOLOGY — The  Arizona  Republie  has 
published  “Project  En-Fo,  a  Guide  for  the 
Everyday  Ecologist,”  supplying  the  man 
on  the  street  with  suggestions  that  can 
down  on  individual  pollution.  The  booklet 
reprinted  from  a  story  in  the  Republic’s 
“Women’s  Forum,”  includes  practical  ev¬ 
eryday  ideas — (such  as  turning  off  the 
water  while  you’re  brushing  your  teeth)  — 
and  lists  Valley  organizations  that  have 
programs  in  environmental  areas.  Copies 
of  the  booklet  are  available  at  the  reader 
information  desk  in  the  Republic  &  Ga¬ 
zette’s  lobby. 

*  *  * 

SWEETHEART  —  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  saluted  its  carrier  organization 
with  a  “Sweetheart  Appreciation  Ban¬ 
quet.”  The  “Sweetheart”  theme  was  in 
honor  of  the  wives  of  carriers,  “who-like 
their  husbands,  dedicate  themselves  to 
serving  Enquirer  readers  seven  days  a 
week,  3(55  days  a  year,”  said  A.  Robert 
Oehler,  Enquirer  circulation  director,  who 
served  as  master  of  ceremonies. 


Short  Takes 

The  White  House  political  operative  re¬ 
portedly  will  leave  his  job  soon  to  help 
reorganize  President  Nixon’s  Reflection 
campaign. — Chieago  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

MISC.  FOR  SALE:  Tearing  down 
house, — furniture,  appliances,  fixtures, 
wall  eaters  for  sale. — Colorado  Springs 
(Colo.)  Gazette-Telegraph. 

*  *  * 

Headline:  .JULIE  HINTS  SHE’D 
LIKE  TO  TAKE  TRIPE  TO  CHINA— 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver. 

*  *  * 

Chicken  and  doodles  complement  each 
other  deliciously,  in  soup,  stew  or  cas¬ 
serole  and  today  we  suggest  a  casserole. — 
New  York  News. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

If  your  can  is  all  froze  up  don’t  drive 
it. — Gastonia  (N.C.)  Gazette. 
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Changes  in  journalism  don’t 
dampen  Ken  Conn’s  optimism 

By  Harry  M.  Nelson 


It  was  quite  by  chance  that  Kenneth  S. 
Conn,  executive  editor  of  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  &  News,  became  a  news¬ 
paperman. 

“After  graduating  from  Ohio  State 
(University),  in  1922,”  he  recalls,  “I  got 
a  job  selling  insurance  in  Greenville, 
Ohio,  a  town  of  about  8,000.  You  know 
they  say  to  sell  insurance  you  have  to  go 
down  one  side  of  the  street  and  up  the 
other,  calling  on  every  business.  I  think 
my  fourth  call  was  on  an  attorney.  As 
soon  as  I  stepped  into  his  office  I  saw  a 
framed  authorization  on  the  wall  from  an 
insurance  company,  appointing  him  as  an 
agent.  So  he  was  not  a  prospect  for  me. 
But  he  told  me  he  needed  someone  to  run 
his  paper. 

“The  town  had  three  dailies.  I  told  him 
I  was  his  man,  and  I  became  editor  of  the 
Greenville  Tribune.  I  was  the  staff.  I 
stayed  there  two  months  and  left.” 

By  that  time,  he  says  he  had  a  taste  of 
newspaper  work  and  liked  it.  He  deter¬ 
mined  to  learn  as  much  as  he  could  about 
it.  And  so,  as  was  customary  in  those 
days,  he  moved  from  job  to  job,  staying 
just  long  enough  to  get  tbe  “hang  of 
each,”  and  then  moving  on  to  something 
more  challenging. 

His  tour  of  duty,  as  it  w'ere,  included 
many  small  and  metropolitan  dailies. 
Among  these  were  the  Times-Herald,  Port 
Huron,  Michigan;  Roanoke  Times,  Virgin¬ 
ia;  Troy  Daily  News,  Ohio;  Tribune, 
South  Bend,  Indiana;  News-Bee,  Toledo, 
Ohio;  Tribune-Telegram,  Salt  Lake  City. 
On  these  papers  he  held  various  posts, 
ranging  from  reporter,  sports  editor, 
managing  editor,  editor. 

We  pause  at  this  juncture  in  his  career, 
because  he  left  newspaper  woi-k  then  and 
went  to  Look  magazine.  That  was  in  1938. 
But  he  missed  the  fast  pace  of  news  work 
and  that  same  year  he  returned  to  it.  He 
became  editor  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
News-Press;  ostensibly,  he  says,  to  help 
his  friend,  T.  M.  Storke,  publisher,  who 
w'as  serving  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  was  to 
teach  Storke’s  son,  Bud,  the  newspaper 
business  and  to  sort  of  keep  his  hand  on 
things  during  the  time  that  Storke  was  in 
the  Senate. 

He  stayed  at  Santa  Barbara  till  1941. 
He  left  then,  he  says,  because  Storke  de¬ 
cided  not  to  run  for  re-election  and  re¬ 
turned  to  take  over  as  editor.  So  there 
was  no  reason  for  his  staying  on.  He  then 
went  to  San  Jose  to  what  w'as  then  the 
Mercury-Herald,  as  executive  editor. 

No  dale  for  retirement 

Shortly  after  his  joining  the  staff,  the 
paper  took  over  its  competitor,  the  News, 
and  became  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
News,  which  it  remains  today.  It  has  the 
distinction  of  having  the  largest  one-story 
newspaper  plant  in  the  United  States — a 
palatial  quarters  on  the  outskirts  of  the 


city,  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,- 

000,000. 

Ensconced  here,  in  one  of  the  fastest 
grow’ing  areas  in  the  United  States,  Conn 
has  remained  as  executive  editor.  He  con¬ 
templates  retiring,  but  he  has  not  set  a 
date  as  yet. 

Looking  back  over  his  career,  he 
remembers  the  time  he  spent  as  sports 
editor  on  the  South  Bend  Tribune.  It  was 
in  tbe  mid-twenties,  during  the  heyday  of 
Knute  Rockne  at  Notre  Dame.  He  traveled 
with  the  team.  He  says  Rockne  was  a 
perfectionist  and  had  a  gift  for  inspiring 
his  players  to  rise  to  the  “heights”  during 
crucial  games. 

While  he  was  sports  editor  of  the 
Toledo  News-Bee  (1927-1933).  Casey 
Stengel  was  managing  the  Toledo  Mud 
Hens  in  the  old  American  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  considers  Stengel  a  baseball 
genius.  Traveling  with  the  team,  as  he 
did,  he  says,  “I’ve  heard  Casey  tell  hun¬ 
dreds  of  baseball  stories,  and  I  never 
heard  him  tell  the  same  story  twice.  He 
was  great  at  bringing  young  players 
along,  and  handling  those  on  their  way 
down.” 

As  to  what  sports  writers  in  later  years 
referred  to  as  “Stengelese” — Casey’s  rep¬ 
uted  double  talk.  Conn  says  he  never 
heard  him  indulge  in  it.  “I  think  that  is 
something  the  New  York  writei-s  tagged 
him  with,  when  he  became  a  celebrity.” 

Pride  in  craftsmanship 

Comparing  newspaper  work  as  it  was 
when  he  broke  in,  .50  years  ago,  and  as  it 
is  now,  be  says  there  is  no  longer  a  pride 
in  craftsmanship. 

“We  would  work  10  hours  at  a  stretch 
and  think  nothing  of  it.  It  was  a  matter  of 
getting  the  job  done.  There  was  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  is  lacking  today.  Your  old-time 
newsman  knew  a  little  about  many  fields. 
Today,  you  have  specialists  in  art,  drama, 
education,  politics,  ecology. 

“Ecology,”  he  repeated.  “We  didn’t  even 
know  Avhat  the  word  meant  in  those 
days.” 

While  today’s  reporters  lack  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  “love  of  the  game”  that  charac¬ 
terized  the  old-timers.  Conn  believes  they 
are  better  prepared ;  for  most  of  them  are 
college  graduates  and  are  able  to  go  into  a 
subject  in  depth. 

“Their  outlook  is  different  from  that  of 
the  newsmen  of  my  day.  They  are  more 
interested  in  security,  which  is  a  sign  of 
the  times.  They  marry  younger  and  can’t 
afford  to  gamble  on  going  from  job  to  job, 
as  we  did.” 

Like  most  old-time  newsmen,  he  holds 
that  the  best  writers  are  developed  in  the 
sports  department,  because  of  the  leeway 
allowed  reporters  to  express  themselves, 
and  the  premium  put  on  good  writing.” 

Since  he  has  been  on  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  &  News,  the  paper  has  experienced 


tremendous  growth,  along  with  that  of  the 
community  at  large.  At  the  time  he  took 
over,  circulation  was  34,000.  It  is  now 
220,000.  The  paper  covers  16  communities 
of  Santa  Clara  County. 

Conn  is  optimistic  about  the  future  of 
newspapers.  He  believes  that  rising  costs 
that  threaten  many  papers  today  will  be 
solved.  It  will  come  through  progress  in 
the  mechanical  end  of  the  business.  Much 
already  has  been  accomplished,  and  more 
will  be  done  in  the  near  future,  he  be¬ 
lieves. 

As  regards  his  career,  he  says  that  if 
he  had  it  to  do  over,  he  would  not  change 
a  thing,  except  he  would  spend  more  time 
in  civic  affairs. 

“I  was  quite  active,”  he  said,  “but  I 
could  have  done  more.  It  would  have  given 
me  a  better  grasp  of  affairs  and  enabled 
me  to  do  a  better  job.” 

• 

Contempt  citation 
after  trial  ends 
is  declared  void 

The  North  Carolina  Court  of  Appeals 
has  thrown  out  a  contempt  order  issued 
last  June  against  three  Gastonia  newsmen 
who  attempted  to  photograph  jurors  in  a 
murder  trial. 

Judge  Frank  M.  Parker,  writing  for  the 
court,  said  former  Judge  Fate  J.  Beal’s 
order  against  Gary  Martin,  Kermit  Hull 
and  Jay  Hampton  was  rendered  several 
weeks  after  expiration  of  the  court  ses¬ 
sion  at  which  the  matter  was  heard. 

Parker  said  the  trial  judge  “lacked  any 
authority”  to  enter  such  a  contempt  order 
after  the  session  ended. 

Beal  was  not  reappointed  to  the  bench 
by  Governor  Robert  Scott  several  weeks 
ago  when  special  superior  court  judges 
w’ere  named. 

Beal  was  holding  court  in  Gastonia  last 
April  when  a  photograph  of  the  defen¬ 
dant,  taken  while  he  was  being  removed 
from  the  jail  to  the  courtroom,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Gastonia  Gazette,  an  after¬ 
noon  daily. 

Beal  told  bailiffs  that  no  further  photos 
would  be  taken  of  participants  in  the 
trial,  but  no  written  record  was  made  of 
bis  instructions. 

On  the  morning  of  April  20,  as  the 
jurors  were  leaving  a  nearby  motel  to 
return  to  the  courthouse,  Martin,  Hull 
and  Hampton  began  snapping  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  motel’s  parking  lot.  They 
were  arrested  by  the  bailiffs  and  their 
cameras  seized. 

Later  in  the  day,  Beal  conferred  with 
the  Gazette’s  editor  and  it  was  agreed 
that  no  photographs  of  the  jurors  would 
be  published,  a  stipulation  which  resulted 
in  the  release  of  the  newsmen. 

That  same  day,  a  juror  became  ill  and  a 
mistrial  was  declared. 

On  June  10,  Beal  signed  his  order 
finding  Martin,  Hull  and  Hampton  in  di¬ 
rect  contempt  of  court,  but  imposed  no 
punishment  on  them. 
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Walter  Winchell 
dead  at  74; 
buried  in  Arizona 

Walter  Winchell  died  February  20  at 
the  age  of  74  in  the  medical  center  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 
He  had  been  under  treatment  for  cancer 
of  the  prostate. 

Only  his  daughter,  Walda,  and  a  rabbi 
knelt  beside  the  famous  Broadway  colum¬ 
nist’s  flag-draped  coffin  as  it  was  lowered 
into  a  grave  in  Greenwood  Memorial 
Park,  Phoenix,  on  February  21. 

Next  to  WW’s  grave  are  those  of  his 
son,  Walter  Jr.,  who  committed  suicide  in 
1968,  and  of  his  wife,  June,  who  died  two 
years  ago  after  a  reconciliation. 


10  win  awards 
in  monthly  Hearst 
newswriting  test 

A  University  of  Nebraska  student  was 
awarded  first  place  and  a  $900  scholarship 
in  the  January  general  newswriting  com¬ 
petition  of  the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
national  journalism  awards  program. 

Charles  Harpster  won  top  honors  in  the 
monthly  competition. 

Other  winners  were: 

John  McKeon  of  New  York  University, 
second  place,  $450; 

Richard  Gilman  of  the  University  of 
Arizona,  third,  $350; 

Grant  Fjennedal,  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Robert  Roach,  Michigan  State 
University,  tied  for  fourth  place  $300 
each; 

Rich  Wiseman,  University  of  Southern 
California,  sixth,  $200; 

David  Carter,  University  of  Arizona, 
seventh,  $150; 

Daryl  Kelley,  Fresno  State  College, 
eighth,  $150; 

Mike  Klein,  Southern  Illinois  Universi¬ 
ty,  ninth  $150; 

Kerry  Hibbs,  Kansas  State  University, 
10th,  $100. 

Awarded  scrolls 

The  following  students  placed  11th  to 
20th  in  the  judging  and  were  awarded 
foundation  scrolls: 

Linda  Thornton,  Texas  Christian  Uni¬ 


versity;  Pamela  Hunt,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity;  Dave  Bourdon,  University  of  Mary¬ 
land;  Jay  Neitzke,  San  Diego  State  Col¬ 
lege;  Mary  Ann  Galante,  University  of 
Southern  California;  Rick  Harris,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia;  Stephen  Papinchak, 
San  Jose  State  College;  Debra  Hill, 
Louisiana  State  University;  Robert  Hob¬ 
by,  Jr.,  University  of  Maryland;  and  Bev¬ 
erly  Johnson,  N.  Texas  State  University. 

Judges  were  George  Beebe,  senior  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Miami  Herald;  Paul 
Veblen,  executive  editor  of  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  News-Press;  and  Marvin  L.  Ar- 
rowsmith,  Washington,  D.C.  bureau  chief 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

• 

A1  Capp  is  fined 

On  his  plea  of  guilty  to  a  charge  of 
attempted  adultery  cartoonist  A1  Capp 
was  fined  $500  in  court  at  Eau  Claire, 
Wisconsin,  recently  when  he  was  ar¬ 
raigned  on  three  morals  chai'ges.  The 
complainant  was  a  married  woman  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Two 
charges  were  dismissed. 

• 

We  beg  your  pardon 

The  Willimantic  (Conn.)  Daily  Chroni¬ 
cle  is  95  years  old,  not  4  years  old,  as 
reported  in  E&P,  February  5,  page  24, 
publisher  Lucy  B.  Crosbie  advises.  We  re¬ 
gret  the  typographical  error. 


Retired  two  years  ago 

Winchell  retired  to  California  twm  years 
ago  after  illness  and  a  disappointing 
effort  to  revive  his  gossip  column  in  the 
new  version  of  the  Daily  Mirror.  For 
years  it  had  been  a  mainstay  of  circula¬ 
tion  for  the  Hearst-owned  Mirror  and  at 
its  peak  about  700  papers  carried  it. 

Winchell,  a  New  Yorker,  began  as  a 
song-and-dance  man  after  dropping  out  of 
high  school  when  he  was  a  teen-ager.  He 
caught  on  a.s  a  theatrical  gossip  writer 
with  the  old  Graphic  and  Mirror  hired 
him  away  at  a  salary  of  $50  a  week  in 
1929. 

Until  the  Mirror  ceased  in  1963,  the 
Winchell  column  chronicled  tidbits  of  pub¬ 
licity  about  theater  people  and  celebrities 
in  other  fields  (government,  crime,  busi¬ 
ness)  with  a  rat-tat-tat  style  using  three 
dots  between  items  and  a  “new  language,” 
such  as  “inf anticipating”  and  “pfft!” 

Originated  news 

Press  agents  fed  Winchell  a  great  deal 
of  material,  but  he  also  originated  consid¬ 
erable  news  himself  and  often  claimed 
scoops  on  major  events.  He  was  always 
sensitive  about  his  “fluffs”  when  they 
were  called  to  his  attention. 

He  was  a  sensation  on  radio,  with  a 
Sunday  night  news  program  for  ABC  that 
always  began  with  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  all  ships  at  sea — ^let’s  go  to  press.” 
He  would  rip  off  news  items  from  the 
wire  news  machines  and  rewrite  them  to 
his  own  style  of  prose,  always  dramatic. 

In  the  radio  studio  he  kept  his  snap- 
brimmed  hat  tilted  on  the  back  of  his  bald 
head  and  he  carried  over  this  idiosyncrasy 
to  television  but  he  never  really  clicked  as 
a  tv  newsman.  By  that  time  interest  in 
Broadway  items  and  sensationalized  news 
was  passe. 

In  honor  of  his  closest  journalistic 
friend,  Damon  Runyon,  Winchell  estab¬ 
lished  the  Runyon  Cancer  Memorial  Fund 
which  has  reported  disbursements  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $32  million  without  administrative 
costs  which  were  underwritten. 

In  his  later  years  Winchell  shied  away 
from  personal  publicity  and  declined  in¬ 
terviews,  saying  “There  is  nothing  I  want 
to  discuss  about  my  career.” 
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Nancy  Reagan’s 
Sunday  column  is 
a  question  box 


Nancy  Reagan  is  writing  a  column  for 
Copley  News  Service. 

The  weekly  feature  is  for  Sunday  re¬ 
lease. 

Mrs.  Reagan 
agreed  to  write  the 
column,  if  payments 
went  to  her  favorite 
charity  —  the  Na¬ 
tional  League  of 
Families  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Prisoners  and 
Missing  in  South¬ 
east  Asia. 

For  some  time, 
editors  of  Copley 
News  Service  had 
recognized  the  tre- 

mendous  public  interest  in  activities  and 
opinions  of  California’s  First  Lady. 


As  a  Hollywood  actress,  as  the  wife  of 
actor  Ronald  Reagan  since  1952  and,  now 
as  wife  of  the  Governor  of  the  nation’s 
largest  state,  Mrs.  Nancy  Reagan  is  wide¬ 
ly  admired. 


This  is  reflected  in  questions  from  her 
readers,  from  her  heavy  mail  and  from 
audiences  at  her  public  appearances 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Although  Mrs.  Reagan  does  not  give 
speeches,  she  readily  answers  questions 
during  her  appearances. 

Based  on  this,  CNS  editors  asked  if  she 
would  answer  questions  in  print. 

She  agreed,  but  she  will  answer  only 
questions  about  her  family  and  home  life, 
fashions,  child  rearing,  and  her  personal 
views  on  current  issues. 


Scripps  buys  weekly 

John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  Morro  Bay  (Calif.)  Sun,  a 
w’eekly  established  in  1931,  and  have  ap¬ 
point^  Paul  Scripps,  26,  as  publisher. 
The  purchase  was  made  from  Joseph 
Gianinni,  former  mayor  of  the  coastal 
community  near  San  Luis  Obispo.  Paul 
Scripps  has  been  working  at  the  Ventura 
Star-Free  Press  in  a  management  train¬ 
ing  program. 


L.A.  Times  plans 
five-part  series 
on  life  insurance 

“The  Mysteries  of  Life  Insurance’’  is  a 
new  five-part  series  by  family  finance 
columnist  Robert  S.  Rosefsky  for  release 
on  or  after  March  6  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate.  The  service  distributes 
Rosefsky’s  regular  column  “Speaking  of 
Dollars.’’ 

Formerly  a  lawyer,  banker  and  busi¬ 
nessman  who  turned  full-time  author  and 
lecturer  on  consumer  and  money  affairs, 
Rosefsky  last  ventured  into  the  world  of 
insurance  in  a  1970  series,  “The  Great 
American  Health  Insurance  Snafu’’ — an 
effort  that  won  a  first  prize  in  the  Han¬ 
cock  Awards  for  Excellence  in  Financial 
Journalism. 

Last  fall,  the  columnist  polled  his  read¬ 
ers,  asking  them,  “What’s  bugging  you 
about  life  insurance?’’  The  response  from 
the  public  and  the  insurance  industry 
provided  the  nucleus  of  the  new  series. 
“It’s  neither  an  expose  nor  a  whitewash, 
but  rather  an  objective  analysis  of  the 
problems  facing  the  public,  and  a  down-to- 
earth  approach  on  how  to  solve  them,’’ 
explains  the  author. 

Subjects  covered  in  the  series  include — 
comparison  of  costs  of  various  plans, 
amount  of  coverage,  choice  of  agent  and 
company,  and  uses  and  misuses  of  life 
insurance.  As  an  optional  service  and  aid 
to  papers  in  measuring  response, 
Rosefsky  has  added  a  12th  title,  “Life 
Insurance  Policies — What  Do  All  Those 
Words  Mean?’’,  to  his  continuing  series  of 
financial  guidebooks.  The  booklet  can  be 
offered  at  nominal  cost,  with  the  author 
handling  mailing  chores. 

• 

Four  media  conduct 
Vermont  news  course 

A  course  which  aims  at  introducing  stu¬ 
dents  to  journalism  as  it  is  practiced  by 
four  participating  media  is  being  offered 
this  semester  by  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  department  of  communication  and 
theater. 

The  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  news  departments,  and 
the  weekly  Suburban  List  are  cooperating 
in  the  course,  taught  by  Lawrence  E.  Van 
Benthuysen,  director  of  public  relations  at 
Vermont. 

The  course  meets  twice  a  week,  freeing 
students  to  take  a  weekly  field  experience 
at  one  of  the  participating  media. 

Classroom  meetings  are  conducted  by 
resource  people  from  the  media.  Emphasis 
is  on  brief  presentations  by  editors  and 
reporters  with  time  left  for  questions  and 
infoiTOal  discussion. 

Van  Benthuysen  said  the  course  is  not 
aimed  at  teaching  students  how  to  write 
copy  for  papers,  tv  or  radio  news,  but  to 
introduce  them  to  how  news  is  gathered, 
edited,  and  “what  the  realitie’s  of  life  are 
for  editors  and  reporters.’’ 
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UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

I  COLUMNS  I 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 
FRANK  VAN  DER  LINDEN 
MARTIN  F.  NOLAN 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE!  •  Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES  •  World  Championship 
Bridge  Team 

SUSIE  MAC  •  Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA  •  Consumer  Guide  Lines 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA  •  Daily  Investor- 
Mutual  Funds 

YOUR  JOB  •  Employment  Counseling 
STELLA  WILDER  •  Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS  •  Teen  age  Problems 
MARIAN  CHRISTY  •  After  a  Fashion 
BARBARA  GIBBONS  •  Slim  Gourmet 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS  •  News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS  •  News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  •  Daily  &  Sunday 
SPOTLITE  SERIES  -3/6  Parts  Weekly 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD  . . .  ?  •  Daily 
CROSSWORDS  •  Daily  &  Sunday 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  -  Daily 


EDITORIAL  CARTOON 


RANAN  LURIE  -  Daily  &  Caricatures 


COMICS 


ANOTHER  VIEW  -  Daily 
EB  and  FLO  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
THE  BOSLEYS  •  Weekdays  &  Sunday 
FERD'NAND  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
TARZAN  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
FRED  &  OTHERS  -  Daily 
GORDO  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
NANCY  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
PEANUTS  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
GUMMER  ST.  -  Daily 
THE  COLONIALS  -  Daily 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  -  Sunday 
EMMY  LOU  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
BUTTON-A-DAY-  Daily 
THE  DROPOUTS  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
GINGER  -  Daily 
IFFY  -  Daily 
PIXies  -  Daily 

THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— ANTIQUES  FAIR  - 
Weekday  &  Sunday 
NORMAN  -  Daily 
VIPeewees  •  Daily 
ZODY-  Daily 

THEREOUGHTABEALAW- 

Daily  &  Sunday 
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By  Craig  Tomkinson 


HERE  THEY  COME  AGAIN— Those 
yearly  figures  showing  how  many  letter- 
press  daily  newspapers  have  deserted  the 
ranks  in  favor  of  offset.  The  latest  specifi¬ 
cation  data  bulletin  from  the  AN  PA  Re¬ 
search  Institute  shows  that  among  the  re¬ 
porting  member  newspaper  plants  624 
were  still  using  lettei-press  by  the  end  of 
1971  as  opposed  to  the  1970  figure  of  697. 
Does  this  mean  that  73  more  daily  news¬ 
paper  plants  have  gone  offset?  Not  neces¬ 
sarily.  The  1971  figure  for  offset  plants 
only  increased  by  55,  (190  in  1970  and  245 
in  ’71).  So  what  happened  to  the  other 
18?  The  answer  is  that  the  ANPA  had  a 
drop  in  plant  membership  from  887  in 
1970  down  to  the  1969  level  of  869  in  1971 
(turning  out  1,052  newspapers).  Let’s 
keep  in  mind  that  the  figures  here  are 
related  strictly  to  the  physical  plants  and 
not  circulations.  Circulation-wise  the  let¬ 
terpress  dailies  still  far  outstrip  the  offset 
papers. 

•  *  * 

KEEPING  UP  WITH  THE  TIMES, 
the  ANPA/RI  spec  bulletin  for  the  first 


WILL  A^\ 
/  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 


»  E&P  HELP  ME  GET  /  , . 

\A  BETTER  J0B?y  /  THAT'S  \ 
i  CLASSIFIED  \ 

I  "  \information} 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now, 
addressed  to: 


Zip 


Name  . 

Address  . 

City . 

State  . 

Company . 

Nature  of  Business . 

□  My  remittance  is  enclosed. 

$10  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada;  all  other 
countries  $25  a  year. 


time  this  issue  included  a  table  of  newspa¬ 
pers  using  the  various  brands  of  optical 
character  readers.  According  to  the  bul¬ 
letin,  ECRM  Corp.  had  10  units  of  its 
Autoreader  in  seven  newspaper  plants  by 
the  end  of  ’71 ;  Compuscan  had  one  unit  in 
one  reporting  member’s  plant;  Datatype 
had  four  units  in  four  plants  and  Digitek 
one  unit  in  the  field,  for  a  total  of  16  units 
in  13  plants. 

*  *  * 

FIRST  IN  THAILAND:  The  Goss  divi¬ 
sion  of  North  American  Rockwell  has 
landed  a  contract  for  a  six-unit  Communi¬ 
ty  offset  pi-ess  with  Suburban  folder  in 
Thailand.  Buyer  of  the  press  is  Sin  Poh 
Amalgamated,  publisher  of  two  of  the 
country’s  Chinese  language  newspapers. 
Sing  Sian  Yit  Pao  and  Sin  Thai  Wan 
Poo.  The  papers  have  in  mind  photocomp 
equipment  too  as  part  of  their  moderniza¬ 
tion  program.  The  sale  is  the  first  for 
Goss  in  Thailand. 

*  *  * 

THERE  ARE  OTHER  OFFSET 
PRESSES — One  being  the  Wifag  made  in 
Switzerland  by  Graphicart  (which  also 
has  an  office  in  Reston,  Virginia).  The 
reason  we  know  of  the  Wifag  is  that  the 
company  recently  sold  one  of  its  “OF  5” 
presses  to  Oy  Keskisuomalainen  (try  to 
get  that  one  in  a  headline)  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Jyvaskyla,  Finland. 

*  *  * 

IT  ONLY  TAKES  20  MINUTES: 
That’s  the  claim  of  press  crewman.  Bill 
Foltz,  at  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Netvs,  as  the  time  it  takes,  using 
his  method,  to  make  three-color  pictures 
from  black  and  white  prints  (contrasted 
with  three  hours  for  color  separations). 
There  are  some  catches.  “Subject  for  pic¬ 
tures  is  limited,”  Foltz  explained.  “Scen- 
ics,  snow  scenes,  etc.,  pictures  with  limited 
detail  can  be  used.  Pictures  with  one  out¬ 
standing  feature,  like  a  red  coat  on  a 
distant  figure,  a  yellow  snowmobile,  etc., 
some  point  of  main  interest  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  sacrificing  color  detail  in 
the  background.  As  Foltz  described  his 
method:  “Four  prints  are  made  (three 
colors  and  black)  and  screen  angles  are 
the  same  as  for  three-color  separations. 
The  blue  printer  is  made  heavy;  the  yel¬ 
low  printer  is  made  with  a  heavy  drop¬ 
out;  the  red  printer  is  made  like  a  black 
printer;  and  black  printer  is  made  less 
than  red  to  be  used  for  fine  details  and 
shadows.  Skin  tones  on  close-ups  of  people 
can  be  obtained  accurately,  but  only  with 
some  sacrificing  of  accuracy  of  other  col¬ 
ors  in  the  picture.” 


Gwen  Morgan  in  Paris 

The  appointment  of  Gwen  Morgan  as 
chief  of  the  Paris  bureau  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Press  Service  to  succeed  Edward 
Rohrbach  was  announced  by  Clayton 
Kirkpatrick,  Chicago  Tribune  editor. 
Rohrbach  has  been  assigned  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau. 


Psychiatrist 
attacks  press 
on  skyjackings 

By  its  coverage  of  airplane  hijackings, 
the  press  is  “propagating  social  pornogra¬ 
phy,”  Dr.  David  G.  Hubbard,  a  Dallas 
psychiatrist,  charged  in  a  talk  to  members 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  in  White  Plains,  N.Y., 
last  week. 

Some  of  the  40  members  of  the  John 
Peter  Zenger  chapter  took  issue  with  the 
speaker  after  he  declared  that  his  inter¬ 
views  with  about  40  skyjackers  gave  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  news  media  are  playing  a 
part  that  is  uncontrovertible.  All  of  them, 
he  said,  had  read  news  accounts  and  those 
stories  played  roles  in  their  attempts. 

“I  believe,”  said  Dr.  Hubbard,  “the 
news  media  in  the  past  few  years  used 
skyjacking  as  an  outlet  for  social  pornog¬ 
raphy.  The  news  media  are  being  pimps 
for  the  skyjackers.” 

Dr.  Hubbard  called  on  the  news  media 
to  impose  a  90-day  moratorium  on  publi¬ 
cation  of  skyjacking  stories. 

In  a  retort  to  this  suggestion,  Warren 
B.  Randall,  editor  of  the  Port  Chester 
Daily  Item,  said  newspapers  are  being 
asked  constantly  to  suppress  news  and  “99 
times  out  of  100  the  reason  is  self- 
serving.” 

Barbara  Taylor  of  the  White  Plains  Re¬ 
porter  Dispatch  asked  Hubbard  if  his  book 
might  be  considered  glorification  of 
skyjackers.  Hubbard  disagreed,  saying  his 
book  was  an  attempt  to  put  the  skyjacking 
story  into  perspective. 


Deaths 

Marvin  Tonkin,  64,  AP  editor  and 
writer  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago;  Feb¬ 
ruary  7. 

*  <*  4> 

Thomas  A.  Dearborn,  65,  retired 
(1965)  Philadelphia  newspaperman;  also 
editorial  writer  with  the  Manchester 
(N.H.)  Union  Leader;  February  13. 

*  «  * 

Mrs.  Ida  Kirch,  84,  publisher  of  the 
Mellette  County  (^.  Dak.)  Pioneer  until 
1962  and  columnist  for  three  area  news¬ 
papers;  February  9. 

*  *  * 

Ian  Paterson,  46,  public  relations  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  former  Toronto  Telegram  and 
Kingston  Whig-Standard  reporter;  Feb¬ 
ruary  13. 

*  * 

Ralph  E.  Hays,  69,  managing  editor 
of  the  Laurel  (Miss.)  Leader-Call  since 
1953;  February  12. 

*  *  * 

Ross  W.  Phipps,  63,  a  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Fargo  (N.  Dak.)  Forum 
and  a  member  of  the  paper’s  staff  for 
42  years;  February  10. 

*  *  * 

Beverley  Owen,  80,  a  former  colum¬ 
nist  and  editor  with  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  and  editor  for  the  British  United 
Press;  February  14. 
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Classified  managers  bow 
to  unisex  ad  demands 

Many  newspapers  have  abandoned  the  battle  against  chang¬ 
ing  employment  classifications  in  classified  advertising  col¬ 
umns  in  the  belief  that  Congress  will  eventually  put  a  law 
on  the  books  covering  single-combined  help  wanted  sections. 

Even  the  Washington  Star,  which,  with  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  won  a  legal  decision  that  news¬ 
papers  cannot  be  forced  to  alter  employment  classifications,  has 
reverted  to  this  system  because  its  Washington  competition 
switched. 

Pressure  from  women’s  liberationists  followed  closely  on 
demands  by  civil  rights  groups  that  newspapers  observe  uni¬ 
sex  in  their  help  wanted  sections  was  given  as  the  reason  why 
classified  ad  managers  have  decided  to  quit  the  fight  and  join 
the  movement. 

A  large  group  of  telephone  sales  managers  and  supervisors 
heard  alwut  Title  VII,  Section  1604.4  from  Casey  Dunlevy, 
of  Classified  International,  Hialeah,  Fla.,  during  a  meeting  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Managers  Association  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  last  weekend. 

Casey,  who  is  a  woman,  told  the  audience  that  some  CAMs 
fought  change  at  the  outset,  declaring  they  would  remain  as 
usual  unless  Congress  or  the  publisher  told  them  to  desist. 
They  considered  the  proposed  change  unfair.  Further,  they 
argued  that  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
guidelines  did  not  constitute  law. 

But  when  some  large  advertisers  in  classified  sections  said 
“no  more  ads’’  unless  the  change  w'as  made  that  was  the 
clincher.  The  recalcitrants  shook  their  heads,  saying:  “We  can 
fight  but  we  know'  we’re  not  going  to  win,  so  let’s  quit  fight¬ 
ing,”  said  Casey. 

Then  they  sat  back  and  waited  for  serious  problems  to  hit 
them.  Few  developed.  One  paper  got  three  letters  and  seven 
telephone  calls,  another  16  letters,  another  one  letter,  two 
phone  calls  and  an  anonymous  postcard.  That  w'as  it.  No  further 
complaints  were  heard. 

Still,  help  wanted  classified  is  in  volume  trouble  and  it’s  not 
too  explainable,  unless  it’s  because  of  a  lack  of  good  research 
on  the  subject,  Casey  said.  She  commented  that  real  estate  and 
automotive  research  is  in  abundance,  but  there  is  “none  on 
w’hat  w'e  need  about  employment  columns.” 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  saie  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-(j871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33315.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspaper, 
magazines ;  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas — 77005 
Ph  (7131  664-9414 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WET,LS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  54.  Wheaton,  III.  60187. 

DAILY  UNDER  *80,000.  In  growing 
Midwest  community.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  ad-oriented  publisher.  Box 
249.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  exclusive  offset  weekly, 
grossing  *195,000,  earning  *40,000. 
Price  *210,000 — *70,000  down  required. 
Send  financial  references.  Because  of 
the  exceptionally  attractive  locale  and 
near  i)erfect  climate,  this  newspaper 
should  sell  to  first  one  seeing  it.  Do  not 
be  among  those  disappointed.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newpaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Drive,  Anaheim.  Calif. — 
92806. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SUBURBANS,  off¬ 
set.  use  central  plant,  grossed  *155,- 
000,  1971.  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Krehbiel- 
Bolitho,  Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans. 
66801. 

CALIFORNIA  weekly,  serving  iso¬ 
lated  area,  should  be  offset,  good  hot 
type  plant,  grossing  *111,000,  earned 
man  and  wife  *25,000,  price  *90,000 
including  receivables,  *20,000  down.  J. 
A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
92806. 

growing  WEEKLY  serving  well 
known  mid-eastern  recreational  area. 
Cold-type  composition  equipment  in¬ 
cluded.  $7,000  down  will  handle.  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address. 


-Zip  Code- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

INVESTORS  WANTED 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

FOR  JOURNALISTS  ONLY 
Capital  Wanted 

The  International  Correspondents  Re¬ 
port  has  been  created  in  the  interest 
of  building  a  truly  international  news¬ 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  now  listing 
over  200  buyers  looking  for  your  daily 
or  top  weekly.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick. 
Mass.— 01037.  (413)  477-6659. 

paper  service  based  on  depth  of  report¬ 
ing  and  quality  of  writing  with  a 

1  whole  new  emphasis  away  from  stand- 

1  ardized,  day-to-day  news. 

,  The  Reimrt,  written  each  week  by  out¬ 

standing  writers,  worldwide,  has  a 
limited  stock  offering  to  members  of 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  "This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858. 

the  journalism  profession  ottly. 

Our  capital  needs  are  *50,000,  and  per 
share  price  is  opening  at  *110,  with  a 
limit  of  100  shares  per  investor. 

The  Report  is  seeking  investors  inter¬ 
ested  in  helping  build  a  quality  news¬ 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St..  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery.  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

paper  service.  This  is  not  a  get^rich- 
quick  scheme,  but  excellent  growth  and 
earnings  are  anticipated. 

WE  NEED  dailies/iarge  weeklies  for 
qualified  buyers.  Jim  Southern,  Bkr., 
6329  Ash,  Raytown,  Mo. — 64133. 

Philip  Scribner  Balboni,  Editor-in- 
Chief,  Intarnational  Correspondents 
Report,  1514  Beacon  Street,  Brookline. 
Mass.  02146. 

ME’L  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 

1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland.  Calif.— 91786 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 

~lsEWSPAPER^4PPRAisERS^ 

Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim.  Cal.  9280G 

APPRAISALS  FOR  E.STATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale. 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  [ 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.,  32401.  1 

Authorized  by. 


Classification. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


m  To  Run: . 


-Till  Forbidden 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
JSEW  SPACERS  FOli 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER,  zone  5.  all  new 
equipment.  3-unit  web,  CompuRraphics, 
new  buildinR,  1971  pross  $146,000, 
$2.'),000  net.  Prieeil  $19.7,000,  $7.5,000 
down.  Rol)ei-t  N.  Bolitho,  Krehbiel- 
Bolitho,  Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans. 
66S01. 

4  RESORT  AREA  weekly  newspapers  ! 
with  complete  central  offset  plant. 
Lower  zone  3.  Over  $250,000  pross. 
C.ash,  stock  or  terms.  Write  Box  285,  ! 
BMitor  &  Publisher.  I 

WASHINGTON  STATE  -Weekly  1..500  | 
paid:  3,000  shopper;  printed  offset,  but  : 
all  LP-eQUippe<l  including  Cox  web,  , 
job  shop,  new  darkroom,  camera,  etc. 
Gross  $52,000;  net  $16,000;  sell  $47,- 
000.  Box  191,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  weekly, 
serving  high  income  area,  offset,  fine 
climate.  Grossing  $109,248,  operating 
profit  $18,396.  price  $50,1)00,  $14,000 

down.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif.  92S06. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
yEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

SOUTHintN  NEW  ENGLAND— Three 
weeklies  and  modern  offset  printing 
plant.  Gross  over  $250,000.  Needs  well 
financed  group  to  realize  high  poten¬ 
tial.  Asking  $425,000.  Box  281,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


IOWA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY,  fine 
paper,  gross  $221,500,  priced  $175,000, 
$50,000  down.  Letterpress  and  offset. 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Krehbiel-Bolitho. 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  66801. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

“POSITIONS  WANTED" 
t  Payable  with  order/ 

4-wetk$ .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weel(s  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weel(S  . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

l-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  reauest  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Remiffonce  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  tor  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.! 

4-week$  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $L70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-week$  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $130  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 


WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Standard  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  752-7050 


^EWSPAPERS  WA^TED 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
ilailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 

NEWSPAPERMAN  with  five  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  editorial,  college  develop¬ 
ment  with  sound  financial  backing 
wants  to  buy  weekly  in  developing 
area.  Box  256,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
l^^SSTmE^VAILABi^ 

PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
and  Make-up  Facilities 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages;  collating  facilities. 
Good  press-time  available  every  day 
including  Wevlnesday.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspai>er  Press  Installations 
MOVING-REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

I  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


HUSBAND-WIFE  TEAM  seek  small 
college  town  weekly  with  growth  po¬ 
tential  in  Area  1,  5  or  8.  Box  316, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  RETIRE  in  5-10  years?  I 
am  looking  for  a  financially  sound 
weekly  with  a  5-10  year  takeover  agree¬ 
ment.  10  years  writing,  photo  and  some 
editorial  ex|>erience.  Possibility  of  small 
initial  investment  after  trial.  Box  324, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

FIRST  TIME  EVER  OFFERED  I 
Highly  successful  weekly  shopper  in 
area  4;  established  many  years;  show¬ 
ing  fine  growth.  Good  organization 
and  offset  plant  with  web  press.  Gross 
is  well  over  $300,000  with  high  profit 
and  room  for  more.  This  is  not  a 
distress  salel  Principals  must  ex¬ 
change  proof  of  financial  resivonsibil- 
ity.  Write  Box  223,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
'^ADVElUnSING^DISPATC^ 

DISPATCH  PROBLEMS?  HANsystem 
has  been  solving  them  for  years.  3444 
(Country  Club  Dr.,  Medina,  OH  44256. 

^^l^EAfuRETAV^ 

REMEMBER  BIRTHDAYS?  The  Wife 
and  Kids??  Or  Shirley  Temple's?  It's 
fun  upvlating  everylxxly  with  "BIRTH¬ 
DAY  CALENDAR,”  showing  365  fa¬ 
mous  faces  daily/weekly  in  caricature. 
Pulls  readers.  Sample.  Newsmakers 
Syndicate,  2646  Hill  Park  Dr.,  San 
Jose.  Calif. — 95124. 


M.ACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TYPESETTERS 
Two  now  running.  Model  2000.  Guar¬ 
anteed  lowest  price.  Cash  or  terms. 
Ph:  (203)  875-0706.  Frank  Love, 

Journal  Pub.  Co.,  Rockville,  Connecti¬ 
cut. 


JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 


(XlNVER’nNG  TO  OFFSET?  Buy  all 
the  used  typewriters  you  need  from 
NAPSCO.  Free  electric  waxer  with 
package  of  pair  of  Justowriters  ready 
for  Friden  maintenance  contract  and 
your  choice  of  Morisawa,  Foto-Com- 
IKvsitor,  A'TF  KD-84  or  Phototypositor 
for  display  tyi>e.  National  Publisher’s 
Supply  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  29.  Berlin, 
Wis.  54923  or  18  W.  22nd  St.,  NYC 
10010. 


(X)OD  NEWS!  Tired  of  bad  news — 
crime,  drugs,  pollution?  We  offer  reg¬ 
ular,  illustrated  report  on  important 
constructive  happenings.  Lekus,  400 
Madison  Avenue,  N.Y.  10017.  (212) 

755-2676. 


"GEE  WHIZ.  BOSS”— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation's 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newspapers. 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  689,  Miami,  Fla. — 
33101. 


SUCCESSFUL  WEEKLY  MUSIC 
COLUMN  draws  young  adult  readers. 
Builds  circulation.  First  time  offered. 
Free  sample.  Woods.  P.O.  Box  256, 
Wyoming,  Penna. — 18644. 


1  PAIR  JUSTOAVRITERS,  JU  63764 
&  JU  63965.  Used  as  backup.  Now  in¬ 
operable  but  Friden  estimate  to  re¬ 
build  is  $1,608  for  pair.  $250  each 
or  $400  for  pair.  Contact  D.  A. 
White.  (419)  662-4241,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

UPGRADE  your  display  type  composi¬ 
tion  with  a  Morisawa,  modified  zoom 
and  distortion  lens.  Sets  type  6V>  to 
60  pt.  $1,2.50  to  $1,750.  National  Pub¬ 
lisher's  Supply  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  29. 
Berlin,  Wisconsin  54923  or  18  W.  22nd 
St.,  NYC  10010. 


ALL  MODELS 

Li  n  otypes — I  n  terty  pes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y,  10007 


JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


AVAILABLE  NOW  I  Three  "300" 
Comets.  S#3217  (6  molds),  S#3106 

and  S#3026  (4  molds).  Electron  S#- 
70316  (6  molds)  all  with  hydraquad- 
ders,  mat  detectors,  electric  pots, 
blowers,  TOU  units.  Available  March  I 
two  Electron  Meteors,  S#73373  and 
S4t73120  with  electric  pots,  mat  de¬ 
tectors.  TOU-75  units;  also  Compu- 
graphic  JusTape  Jr.  See  these  running 
in  Zone  8.  E.  H.  Richey  Co.,  1417 
Georgia  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90015. 

(213)  748-5954. 


Inquire  what  "NEWS  LOG  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL”  can  do  for  you.  Com¬ 
plete  news  and  feature  service,  camera- 
ready  at  prices  any  size  paper  can  af¬ 
ford.  News  Log  International,  Inc., 
101  E.  Milwaukee  St.,  Janesville,  Wise. 
—53645.  (AC  608)  764-8151. 


COMPLETE  composing  room  and 
stereo  equipment  for  sale.  All  in  good 
running  order.  Make  offer  for  all  or 
part.  Call  for  information  and  item¬ 
ized  inventory  sheet.  Virgil  Bennett  or 
Rex  Hensley,  (307)  634-3361,  Chey¬ 

enne  Newspapers,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  on  one 
of  the  finest  headline  type  machines  in 
the  industry.  At  a  cost  of  less  than 
$400.  Free  test  program.  Easy  payment 
plan.  Write:  Ralph  Long,  Publishers' 
Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton, 
Iowa— 52732.  Call  (319)  242-4420. 


MAILROOM 

2.STATION  INSERTER  just  over¬ 
hauled  Insertomatic  will  do  your  job 
at  9,000  ner  hour.  A  $-saver  at  $8,500. 
Tom  Manning,  Daily  Advance,  Eliza¬ 
beth  City,  N.C.— 27909. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers'  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010 


ONE  JUSTAPE  COMPUTER,  with 
Automatic  hyphenation,  2  width  plugs, 
2  readers,  one  BURPE  punch.  New  in 
1967,  used  only  2  years  (converted  to 
offset)  can  be  purchased  for  25%  of 
original  price.  Contact  R.  P.  Murch- 
ake,  Capital-Gazette  Press,  Annapolis, 
Md.— 21401;  or  call  (301)  268-5011. 


Here's  a  sampling  of  great  buys  on 
second-owner  graphic  arts  equipment 
traded-in  on  new  Photon  phototype¬ 
setters.  Many  more  available.  Call 
Harvey  Brown  now  for  best  selection. 
Receive  free  Photon  Production  News 
listing  complete  equipment  and  parts 
bargains.  No  obligation. 

Justape  Typesetting  Computer  com¬ 
plete  with  4-magazine  mixing  module, 
automatic  hyphenation,  Linofilm  Quick 
mod.  kit,  2  punches,  2  readers,  2  tape 
winders,  spare  parts  kit  and  99  width 
plugs.  Original  cost:  $36,075.  Asking 
$9,950. 

Six  Comet  Linotype  Machines  brand 
new  in  1970.  Serial  numbers  as  high 
as  3994.  Every  machine  has  two  90- 
channel  magazines,  4  mold  discs  (al¬ 
ternate  cast),  Fairchil(j  operating  units, 
hydraquadders,  blowers,  feeders  and 
mat  detectors.  May  be  inspected  in 
operation.  Asking  $5,500  each. 

Photon  713-5A  Textmaster  with  Key- 
comp  5  has  6  lenses,  automatic  hy¬ 
phenless  justification,  tab  program,  12 
font  strips,  test  panel  and  magazine. 
Also  Keycomp  5  with  46  pairs  of  width 
cards.  This  complete,  late  model  com¬ 
posing  room  package  now  available 
for  only  $17,250. 

IBM  MT/ST  System  consists  of  2  in¬ 
put  units,  one  output  unit.  Model  5 
input  disc,  2  readers  and  2  carriages. 
This  unit  may  be  purchased  with  74 
type  fonts.  Best  offer! 

Photon  713-20  Textmaster  equipped  to 
handle  justified  or  unjustified  input. 
Complete  with  8  type  faces,  8  lenses 
and  standard  magazine.  Special  price 
if  purchased  off  present  useFs  floor. 
$10,000. 

All  items  subject  to  prior  sale 


I  emiD  iisoik  <«  mtoirnsiiJisc 

Special  Products  Division 


3SS  Midditssi  Avtnu*  .  Wilmington.  Mast  01U7 
Telapliona  (617)  933-7000 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  ijerf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  Ail 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio~44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  used;  rebuilt  and  guaranteed; 
installation  and  service.  New :  Econ- 
O-Web  perfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-color 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22% "  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designed  and  manufactured 
by  Web  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan,  Seattle,  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS,  6-units, 
48-page  capacity  with  two  color 
humps,  balloon  former.  22%"  cut-off. 
Stereotype  Elquipment  and  newspaper 
chases  also  available  with  press.  R.  M. 
Yeiter.  Gulf  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  4567,  Biloxi,  Miss. — 39531, 


3  Linotypes  Model  31,  2  Justowriters, 
2  proofpresses,  Elrod  and  molds,  full- 
page  caster,  plate  shaver,  Hammond 
Trim-o-Saws,  mat  warmer,  Scott  news 
press  32  pages  standard.  Miller  SW 
21x28  press,  stones,  turtles,  cabinets. 
A.  E.  Freeman,  Sleeper  Publications, 
17  High  St.,  Mount  Holly,  N.J.  Phone: 
(609)  267-0285. 


SIX-UNIT  double  width  half  deck  and 
pancoast  unit.  Double  folder  with 
balloons  21'/^"  cutoff.  Wood  pony  auto¬ 
plate  relatively  new.  Also  other  re¬ 
lated  equipment.  Will  sell  complete 
press  or  individual  units  separately. 
Call  Rex  Hensley  or  Ron  Brown, 
(307)  634-3361,  Cheyenne  Newspapers, 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 


SCiOTT  32-page  collect,  2  units  and 
folder.  23’^  cut-off;  plate  shaver, 
Hammond  Elasycaster.  3  Linotypes 
Model  31.  Elrod,  other  equipment. 
Sleeper  Publications,  A.  E.  Freeman, 
17  High  Street,  Mount  Holly,  N.J. 
Phone:  (609)  267-0285. 


HELP  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATE^ 

EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT  for  esta^ 
lished  newspaper  trade  association  in 
the  South.  College  degree  and  news¬ 
paper  background  desirable;  mature 
judgment  and  business  administration 
experience  required.  Send  resume  to 
Box  265,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  SALES  PROMOTION 
Major  metropolitan  ME&S— Zone  2 — 
seeks  an  assistant  to  Circulation  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager.  Right  person  will 
run  own  department  in  one  year. 
Should  have  solid  experience  with 
newspaperboy  programs ;  carrier  pro¬ 
motion  creation  and  follow  through 
necessary.  Give  qualifications  and  per¬ 
tinent  information  in  resume.  Write 
Box  245,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  AND  SERVICE  REP 
FOR  WEST  COAST 
If  you  like  to  travel,  are  experienced 
in  newspaper  circulation  and  can  com¬ 
municate  with  circulation  managers 
and  assistant  managers  you  may  be 
the  one  we  want. 

We  have  open  an  exellent  position 
and  opportunity  for  a  sales  and  serv¬ 
ice  representative. 

Long  established  company,  highest 
rating,  with  excellent  pension,  insur¬ 
ance  and  vacation  programs  and  other 
employee  benefits. 

Exprience  in  a  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  using  reader  service  insurance 
helpful  but  not  necessary. 

Reply  with  complete  resume  to : 
BOX  266 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  person  experienced  in 
Little  Merchant  Plan  on  large,  estab¬ 
lished  ABC  weekly.  Zone  3.  Must  be 
promotion-minded  to  meet  needs  of 
growing  suburban  population  area. 
Salary  negotiable,  plus  many  fringe 
benefits.  Send  complete  resume.  Write 
Box  273,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  OFE'SETT  daily  (7,500)  with 
big  ideas  nee<ls  take-charge  circulator. 
Lively,  award-winning  zone  2  P.M. 
has  solid  growth  record  and  modern 
plant.  Write  all,  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  first  letter.  Box  293.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCRJLATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  40,000  Evening,  Saturday 
and  Sunday  a.m.  This  is  a  new  posi¬ 
tion  on  our  paper.  The  person  we  are 
looking  for  must  have  complete  back¬ 
ground  in  circulation  and  be  strong  on 
promotion.  They  may  now  be  a  district 
manager  or  supervisor  on  larger  paper 
or  circulation  manager  on  smaller  pa¬ 
per.  Some  college  location  desirable. 
Excellent  salary  and  top  fringe  benefits 
to  right  person.  Chart  Area  5.  Send 
complete  resume  with  reply  to  Box  318, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


PERSONNEL  MANAGER 
Ground  floor  opportunity  for  the  right 
person  to  develop  a  professional  per¬ 
sonnel  department  for  a  medium  sized 
Mid-Western  daily  newspaper.  We  have 
many  of  the  ingredients  right  now  but 
need  a  "Pro”  who  can  get  it  together. 
Our  candidate  has  general  newspaper 
experience  and  in  the  past  3  to  5  years 
has  worked  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
personnel  administration.  Initially  our 
candidate  will  be  responsible  for  a 
well  rounded  personnel  program  (em¬ 
ployment,  wage-salary  and  benefits  ad¬ 
ministration.  personnel  records  and 
research),  phasing  into  labor-relations 
in  the  future. 

Excellent  starting  salary  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  future  growth.  Send  de¬ 
tailed  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to:  Box  257,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


C'L.\SSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
(Suburban  Newspapers) 

Call  us  if  you  want  the  opportunity  to 
manage  two  separate  suburban  classi¬ 
fied  sections,  circulating  to  120,000 
homes  through  18  ABC  papers,  staffed 
with  28  persons. 

As  the  ideal  candidate  you  are  pres¬ 
ently  a  hardworking  manager  or  as¬ 
sistant  manager  who  thrives  on  chal¬ 
lenge.  Your  experience  includes  both 
outside  sales  and  management  of  a 
telephone  sales  force.  Being  an  achiev¬ 
er  you  are  never  content  with  current 
accomplishments  and  seek  personal 
gain  through  salary  growth  and  bonus 
based  on  accomplishment.  If  you  fit 
the  description  call  us  today. 

Pioneer  Press.  Inc. 

A  Sub.  of  Time,  Inc. 
Wilmette,  Illinois  60991 
(312)  273-4300 


GM-AD  DIRECrrOR 
for  rapidly-growing  7,500  p.m.  New 
plant,  new  offset  press.  A  quality 
product  5-days-a-week,  now  thinking 
Sunday.  Start  at  $15,500  plus  bonus  if 
you  can  handle  yourself  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Box  225,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  GENERAL  MANAGER 
for  growing  weekly  chain  grossing 
$600,000.  Must  have  broad  knowl«lge 
of  editorial,  production  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  Opportunity  for  advancement  with¬ 
in  dynamic,  expanding  company.  Box 
272,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIPTED  MANAGEHl  for  medium- 
size,  Zone  1.  5-aftemoon  daily.  Send 
resume  detailing  background  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  requested.  Box  240. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER-CLASSIFIED 
Must  have  several  years_  experience  as 
manager,  or  strong  assistant,  looking 
to  growth  with  New  Jersey’s  top  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  chain  serving  Union  and 
Essex  counties.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience;  other  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Snd  resume  to  Box  268,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  26,  1972 


HELP  WANTED 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Large  West  Coast  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  is  looking  for  a  top  flight 
foreman  with  proven  leadership  abil¬ 
ity.  Must  be  knowledgeable  in  a  com- 
puterize<l  cold  type  operation  and  fully 
understand  operation  of  an  I.T.U. 
Composing  Room.  A  challenging  op¬ 
portunity  with  good  salary  and  fringe 
benefits.  Replies  should  include  full 
details  as  to  education,  experience, 
earnings,  etc.  Box  321,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN 
Immediate  opening  in  market  and 
drug  department  of  large,  60-year-old 
Los  Angeles  newspaper,  converting  to 
cold-type.  Must  be  excellent  salesman 
— "above  average”  in  creative  layout, 
copy  and  tsqjing.  Excellent  salary,  re¬ 
warding  incentive  plan,  paid  vacation, 
car  allowance,  profit-sharing,  retire¬ 
ment  plan,  health,  accident  and  life 
insurance  plan  and  other  employee 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  194, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPACE  SALESMAN— full  or  part-time 
for  Boston  area  newspapers.  Goo<l  com¬ 
mission.  Monitor  Publications.  Box  284, 
Lynn.  Mass.  01903.  (617)  598-1330. 


STAFFMAN,  minimum  two  years  ex¬ 
perience;  permanent:  incentive  plan. 
John  Gibson,  Delta  Democrat-Times, 
Greenville,  Miss. — 38701. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  week¬ 
ly  chain  in  Zone  8.  Ideal  for  family 
wanting  to  live  in  small  town.  On  your 
own  most  of  the  way.  Car  furnished. 
Salary-plus.  Box  314,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPANDING  BUSINESS  seeks  adver¬ 
tising  sales  professionals.  Excellent 
opportunities.  Choice  locations.  Resume 
to:  Box  600,  Foxboro,  Mass.  02035. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  long  estab- 
lisheil  daily  newspaper.  Must  ready 
to  join  a  team  of  "tigers”  that  are 
very  promotion  oriented.  Write:  Arnold 
A.  De  Luca,  Wheaton  Daily  Journal. 
Wheaton,  III.— 60187. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
2  years  experience.  Salary.  Bonus, 
Profit  sharing,  full  company  benefits. 
Resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Don  Hemmingsen.  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Florence  Morning  News,  P.  O. 
Box  911,  Florence,  S.  C. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  needed  for  5,000  circulation 
weekly  in  growing,  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Zone  2.  Excellent  schools,  40- 
mileg  from  city.  Beautiful,  small-town 
living.  Seek  innovative,  aggressive  in¬ 
dividual  with  solid  editorial  back¬ 
ground.  Salary  open.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements,  to  Box  222,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  our  large  semi¬ 
weekly.  University  city,  suburban.  $170 
weekly  plus  expense.  Ed  Livermore. 
Jr.  (405)  341-2121. 


WE  NEED  HELP.  Young,  growing 
weekly  with  plans  for  expansion  needs 
assistant  publisher  who  can  write,  edit 
and  knows  photography.  Get  in  on 
ground  floor.  Dave  West.  Richland 
Mirror,  Box  100,  Richland,  Mo. — 65556. 
(314)  765-3391. 


VIRGINIA  P.M.  DAILY  needs  experi- 
enoe<l  deskman  to  assist  wire  and  city 
e<litor.  Good  pay — short  hours — pleasant 
conditions.  Reply  Box  188.  EkIitor  & 
Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  SEVERAL  OPENINGS 
for  ke.v  reporting  jobs  on  Tbe  Middle- 
town  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald-Record— an 
outstanding  48,000  (and  fast  growing) 
offset  morning  newspaper  70  miles 
from  N.Y.C.  If  you  have  a  mininaum 
of  1  years  experience,  camera  ability 
or  iiotential,  a  car,  and  a  desire_  to 
become  part  of  an  aggressive,  prize¬ 
winning  communitv  newspaper,  send 
resume  and  interview  availability  to : 
A.  N.  Romm,  Editor,  Times  Herald- 
Record,  40  Mulberry  St.,  Middletown, 
N.Y,  10940, 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

MANAGING 

EDITOR 

Are  you  interested  in  the  challenge  of 
managing  a  news  and  photo  department 
of  13  staff  members  for  a  17,000-plus 
offset  daily  in  a  progressive  southern 
city?  If  you  are,  and  have  some  of 
the  following  qualifications,  please  con¬ 
tact  us; 

•  experienced  as  a  news  ex¬ 
ecutive 

•  demonstrated  ability  in 
managing  people 

•  interested  in  emphasizing 
local  news 

•  enjoy  the  challenge  of 
building  and  creating 

•  have  enthusiasm  and  dedi¬ 
cation 

•  desire  to  live  in  a  pro¬ 
gressive,  medium-sized  city 

Working  conditions  include,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above-average  salary  and 
fringe  benefits,  a  brand-new  office  and 
plant,  a  committed  team  of  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  and  living  in  a  1970  All- 
America  city. 

A  job  description  of  this  position  will 
be  provided  upon  request.  Please  con¬ 
tact  Roger  Sovde.  or  Wayne  Patrick, 
Evening  Herald,  P.O.  Box  11707,  Rock 
Hill,  S.C.— 29730.  Ph :  (803)  327-7161. 


NA'nONWlDE  GROUP.  Frequent  op¬ 
portunities,  all  phases  of  daily  editorial 
operations.  Send  resume,  interests.  Box 
262,  E<lftor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  growing  offset 
daily  (13.000  circulation)  choice  loca¬ 
tion  on  gulf  in  S.  W.  Florida.  New 
plant,  strong  area  for  local  sports.  Send 
resume  and  personal  picture  to  T.  E. 
Hayer,  associate  e<litor,  Naples  Dally 
News.  Naples.  Fla.  33940;  or  phone 
(813)  649-3161. 


MISSISSIPPI  WEEKLY  GROUP 
NEDDS  NEWS  EDITOR.  Box  311, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS 
For  desk  man  to  round  out  young,  en¬ 
terprising  staff  of  23,000-circulation 
Temple  (Texas)  morning  daily.  The 
person  we  are  looking  for  probably  is 
now  employed,  has  2  or  3  years  of 
daily  experience  as  reporter  and  some 
desk  in  the  South  or  Southwest,  is  col- 
lege-e<lucated,  sets  high  standards,  and 
earnestly  desires  to  build  a  career  in 
the  newspaper  field.  Salary  open: 
fringe  benefits  liberal.  Located  in  the 
heart  of  Texas  in  a  metro  county  of 
125,000  and  city  of  35,000.  Two  ma¬ 
jor  lakes  are  minutes  away.  Call  or 
write  Ekl  Horn.  Managing  Ekiitor.  Tem¬ 
ple  Daily  Telegram.  Phone  (817)  781- 
4444. 


OHIO  DAILY  seeks  experienced  copy 
editor.  Full  range  of  editing,  head¬ 
lines,  layout.  Box  244,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPANDING  South  Florida  PM  has 
openings  for  reporters.  preferably 
some  experience.  Ekill  details  to  Box 
228,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREA'nVE  RESPONSIBILITY 
Our  next  managing  editor  will  take  us 
and  our  10-county  area  toward  greater 
awareness  of  real  journalism :  will 
package  this  responsibility  with  im¬ 
agination  and  impact:  bring  our  1()- 
person  staff  from  routine  to  penetrat¬ 
ing:  will  participate  in  overall  oper¬ 
ations  planning.  We’re  moving  and 
need  a  leader  who  has  accomplished 
much  but  has  room  to  grow.  W.  H. 
Sheldon.  Daily  Advance,  Elizabeth 
City.  N.C.— 27909. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
31.000  P.M.  DAILY 
The  Southern  Illinoisan  is  looking  for 
a  proven  performer  with  previous  news 
room  management  experience  and  the 
ability  to  direct  a  staff  of  25. 

The  Southern  Illinoisan  is  a  regional 
paper  in  a  university  and  recreational 
area.  Salary,  benefits  and  promotional 
opportunities  are  excellent.  Send 
resume  to:  James  E.  Spangler,  Lind- 
say-Schavb  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
789,  Decatur.  Ill.  62525. 
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HELP  WANTED  | 

WE  RE  ON  THE  MOVE  , 

Emphasis  on  local  covera^je  has  paid 
olT.  Circulation  rose  12^  last  year.  We 
n-t^ed  an  assistant  city  editor  to  help  us 
keep  up  the  pace.  We're  looking?  for 
editing  and  reporting  ex|>erience.  imag¬ 
ination.  professional  pride  .and  amhi-  ; 
tion.  Write  Joe  Hari>er,  mana^in^  e<H-  ; 
tor.  The  Kaleii7h  Times,  Raleiffh,  N.  C. 
-27602.  i 


WASHINGTON  BUREAU  for  substan¬ 
tial  newspxiper  k^oup  needs  reporter 
with  U-4  years  exi>erience  for  re^rional 
covera^^e  of  nation's  capital.  Box  276, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  zone  2  medium-size  ^ 
daily.  E<Iitin>r.  layout,  headline  writinjf. 
suiK*rvisory  responsibilities.  $9, .300  to  | 
sUirt  wth  excellent  chance  for  advance-  . 
nient.  Great  opiX)rtunity  for  younpr 
deskman  who  wants  more  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Ideal  spot  to  live.  All  replies 
answered.  Box  283,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  | 

Fast,  ajjjrressive.  experienced  reporter  i 
with  knowl(*dKe  of  camera  for  take-  . 
charjre  position  on  small  pai>er  in  U.  S.  ' 
Virjrin  Islands.  May  l>e  man  or  woman. 
Opportunity  for  extra  income  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  weekly  salary.  State  minimum 
pay  will  accept,  and  date  available  to 
start.  Enclose  resume  and  sample  of 
writing?  in  first  letter.  Must  l)e  lil>eral 
in  views  and  able  to  work  amongr  trii- 
nority  jrroup.  Write  to  Box  275.  K<litor 
&  Publisher. 

miTORlAL  ASSISTANT.  Top  skills,  I 
l>roof  readinpT,  layouts,  ad  scheduling.  ! 
t)ne  thorcujihly  experience<l  in  putting  | 
out  a  weekly  publication.  Must  be  a 
New  Jersey  resident.  Top  salary  will  | 
l>e  pai<l  for  top  skills.  Exi>ert  typist,  ' 
knowUnl^re  of  stenography  helpful  but 
not  essential.  Write  qualifications  to  i 
Box  310,  Editor  &  Publisher,  1 

WE'RE  AFTER  an  ambitious,  hustl¬ 
ing  rei)orter-photographer  who  thrives 
on  work  and  would  dig  the  life-style  | 
of  a  top-notch  Zone  3  small  daily. 
Two  years  e\i>erience,  layout  know¬ 
how  a  must,  i^nd  resume,  state  sal¬ 
ary  needs.  Box  303,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  Large  east 
coast  metropolitan  daily  seeks  person 
with  several  years  exi>erience  on  a 
major  newspaper  as  editorial  writer. 
Job  lea<ls  to  position  of  chief  editorial 
writer.  Top  salary  and  benefits  avail-  ' 
able.  Submit  resume,  clippings  and  | 
current  earnings,  in  confidence,  to  Box 
235,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

.\N  EQUAL  OPPOKTUMTY  EMPLOYER 


GROW  WITH  U5  | 

The  Louisville  Times,  one  of  ' 
the  leading  metropolitan  af¬ 
ternoon  dailies  in  the  eaun- 
try,  is  expanding.  We  need: 

TWO  PROS  TO  JOIN  the  report¬ 
ing  staff,  men  or  women  who  can 
cover  the  hard  news  with  a  human 
touch. 

A  DIGGING  REPORTER  who  can 
make  local  business  news  easy  for 
the  man  on  the  street  to  under¬ 
stand. 

We  have  a  young,  dedicated 
staff.  We  believe  a  newspa¬ 
per  should  be  easy  to  read 
and  easy  fa  understand  as 
well  as  being  informative. 
Maybe  you  should  be  with 
us.  Write  to: 

MICHAEL  J.  DAVIES 
MANAGING  EDITOR 
THE  LOUISVILLE  TIMES 
LOUISVILLE,  KY.  40202 


HELP  W.4XTED 
EDITORIAL 


General  Motors 
Research 
Laboratories  Has 
Immediate  Opening  For 


SCIENCE  WRITER 

Expanding  programs  in  physi¬ 
cal  and  environmental  sciences 
at  the  General  Motors  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories  have  cre¬ 
ated  an  immediate  opening 
for  a  science  writer.  Applicants 
must  have  proven  ability  to 
translate  research  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Ph.D.’s  into  interest¬ 
ing  feature  articles  for  the 
technical  and  scientific  com¬ 
munity.  Experience  as  staff 
writer  or  editor  for  major  tech¬ 
nical  magazine  preferred. 


You  will  be  working  in  the  cam¬ 
pus-like  environment  of  the  330 
acre  General  Motors  Technical 
Center. 

If  this  position  interests  you. 
please  forward  your  resume  and 
writing  samples  to: 

L  R.  BUZAN,  Head 
Technical  Information  Department 
General  Motors  Research  Lab. 
Warren,  Michigan  48090 

An  Equal 

Opportunity  Employer 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  po¬ 
lice.  courts,  (tovernment  in  growing 
Metro  Atlanta  county.  Good  i>ay,  bene¬ 
fits.  Gainer  Bryan,  Gwinnett  Daily 
News,  Liiwrenceville,  Ga.  30245. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
We  have  hills,  forests,  lakes,  sun¬ 
shine,  snow  and  a  thriving  recreation¬ 
al-commercial-industrial  area  that  gen¬ 
erates  enough  copy  for  a  mctroixrlitan 
newspaper.  One  of  the  fastest  growing 
daily  newsj)apers  in  Michigan  (17  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  circulation  in  the  past 
two  years),  we  not  only  report  the 
news,  we  analyze,  criticize  and  lead. 
A  si.\-day  offset  publication  of  just 
over  8,000  circulation,  we  .stress  local 
and  area  news  and  photographs.  We 
combine  complete  news  coverage  and 
analysis  with  bright,  attractive  6-col¬ 
umn  layout. 


Our  community  leadership  is  only  as 
good  as  our  staff.  We  need  a  news¬ 
room  leader  who  can  not  only  guide 
a  six-man  staff,  hut  can  write,  edit, 
create  sharp  headlines,  produce  layout, 
handle  a  camera  and  ju<lge  photo  qual¬ 
ity.  Our  M.  E.  will  he  a  family  type 
who  likes  the  outdoors,  but  is  at  ease 
with  people.  This  person  will  have  pa¬ 
tience  enough  to  work  with  inexperi- 
encetl  reijorters,  and  will  be  talentcfl 
and  experienced  enough  to  gain  the 
resi>ect  of  our  pros;  will  motivate  staff 
memliers  without  using  a  club:  will 
have  a  solid  journalism  background 
j  and  will  l>e  «le<iicate<l  to  the  work  and 
!  the  new.spaper.  But,  will  also  have 
time  for  family  and  relaxation. 

The  person  we  select  will  join  a 
young,  energetic  and  creative  manage¬ 
ment  team.  If  you  l)elieve  you  could 
l)e  that  person,  write:  Robert  E. 
Diehl,  E.xecutive  Editor,  Cadillac  Eve- 
,  ning  News.  P.O.  Box  640,  Cadillac. 

'  Mich.  49601.  Include  resume,  refer- 
I  ences  and  your  goals. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  12,500  p.m. 
eastern  offset  daily  in  college  com¬ 
munity.  Must  also  be  able  to  handle 
small  city  beat :  some  experience  on  a 
sports  desk  desirable.  Full  company 
l>enefits.  Send  complete  resume,  clip¬ 
pings,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Are  you  experienced, 
able  and  willing  to  handle  just  about 
any  assignment?  We’re  a  growing 
75,000  a.m.  with  a  new  plant  in  a 
Zone  2  capital  city,  and  we’ll  give  you 
goo<l  pay  with  a  future.  Box  315,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


SPORTS:  Writing,  desk  work  under 
met’culous  e<litor:  AM/PM  combina¬ 
tion,  strong  on  local  coverage.  C.  R. 
Hilly,  Pantagraph.  Bloomington,  HI. 
61701. 


THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  environment  writer  with 
the  background  and  ability  to  work  in 
an  area  of  the  country  where  the  en¬ 
vironment  is  a  vital  issue.  Send  clips, 
resume  and  your  i<leas  of  the  job  to 
Walker  Lundy,  City  Editor,  Detroit 
Free  Press.  321  West  Lafayette,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan-  -48231. 


WANTED:  AUTHENTIC 
OLD-TIME  WRITER-EDITOR 
Committee!  to  searching  out  hard,  prac¬ 
tical.  workable  alternatives  to  today’s 
consumer  society  .  .  .  and  hammering 
those  ideas  into  magic,  sparkling,  well¬ 
paced,  exciting  how-to  copy. 

Our  readers  want  to  know^  HOW  to 
get  out  of  the  ratrace  and  begin  living 
in  closer  harmony  with  the  planet. 
They  want  to  know  HOW  to  develop 
satisfying  home  businesses,  buy  low- 
cost  land,  set  up  family  homesteads, 
raise  small  stock,  garden  naturally, 
recycle  wastes  into  useable  products, 
do  more  with  less,  pioneer  new  ways 
of  generating  power,  build  their  own 
homes  and  accomplish  thousands  of 
relateil  undertakings  .  .  .  and  they 

want  to  be  told  in  concise,  strai^'ht- 
forward,  lively,  inspiring,  you-can-do- 
it-if-vou-try  words  that  are  crystal  clear 
and  barn-red  easy  to  understand. 

We  give  our  readers  those  ideas  in 
that  kind  of  language  now  and  we  do 
it  well  enough  to  make  our  interna¬ 
tionally-circulated  magazine  the  fast¬ 
est-growing  publication  in  its  field. 

If  you  have  a  passion  for  ecology  and 
alternatives  and  you  can  research,  or¬ 
ganize.  write  and  efl’t  absolutely  toiv 
drawer  ropy,  we*d  like  to  see  your 
work.  W’e’d  also  like  to  learn  about 
you,  where  you’re  heade<I  and  what  you 
think  you’re  worth  .  .  .  but  that  fin¬ 
ishes!  copy  is  most  imiTortant  of  alb 
Send  us  a  generous  sample  and  we’ll 
return  it  with  a  more  complete  story 
about  ourselves,  our  magazine  and  our 
?>lans  for  the  future.  Box  300,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  -  Cameraman  - 
Platemaker.  Urbanite  exi>erience  pre¬ 
fer!^.  Looking  for  foreman  material 
with  excellent  future  prosjTects  on 
small  western  daily  newsi>jTper.  Send 
resume,  references  to  Box  306,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

CHICAGO-BASED  medical  organiza¬ 
tion  seeks  writer  in  Public  Relations 
Division.  Newpaper,  maeazine,  radio 
or  TV  writer  (lualifys.  Detrree,  strong 
writing  talent  are  musts.  Competitive 
salary,  excellent  fringes.  Submit 
resume  to:  Box  292,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RESEARCH-ANALYSIS 


INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEE'R 
Resix>nsible  for  complete  research  pro¬ 
gram.  cost  studies,  new  systems  anil 
methods,  new  equipment.  Exi>crience<l 
Industrial  Engineer  or  equivalent.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  with  major  metro¬ 
politan  daily  in  Midwest.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  291,  Etlitor  & 
Publisher. 


S  A  L  E  S 

EXPERIENCED  BUT  HELD  BACK? 
We’re  looking  for  a  newspaper  adman 
who  has  the  go-power  to  rise  to  the 
top.  We’re  a  22,500  daily.  28,000  Sun¬ 
day  j>apcr  which  is  part  of  a  profit- 
sharing  company  which  owns  10  other 
newspai)ers  in  Florida,  Arizona  and 
Maryland.  Must  be  able  to  sell,  think, 
lay  out  anil  want  to  advance.  Good  sal¬ 
ary,  clean  air.  good  schools,  and  low 
living  costs,  (intact  Rosemary  Clark. 
Delaware  State  News,  P.O.  Box  737, 
Dover,  Del.— 19901.  Ph :  (.302)  674- 

3600.  JOB  HOPPERS:  Please  Don’t 
.Apply. 


SYNDICATES 

WEST  COAST  SYNDICATE,  with 
wide  variety  of  features,  seeks  sales¬ 
men  in  all  zones.  Box  271,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDT’TOR 

RURAL  MAGAZINE 
We  want  an  outgoing,  young-minded 
person,  with  journalism  degree,  maga¬ 
zine  and  photography  ex|>erience.  Abil¬ 
ity  to  worlt  with  rural  people,  business 
and  supervisory  experience  necessary 
for  this  position.  Requires  a  degree  of 
travel. 

Salary  range  between  $10,000-$!  5,- 
000  dep;nding  upon  qualifications. 

Send  full  resume,  including  re<'er- 
ences  to  Box  294.  Blitor  &  Publisher. 

Our  employees  know  of  this  ad. 


FREE  LANCE 

REPORTERS  /  WRITERS  /  PHOTOG- 
1  RAPHERS  wanted  as  part-time 
stringers  for  leading  weekly  tabloid. 
We  pay  top  dollar  in  this  field  for 
current  news  stories  (with  photos) 
a)xiut  offTieat  people  and  incidents, 
strong  human  interest  angles,  nation- 
ally-slante<l  consumer  articles  and  ex¬ 
poses,  celebrity  interviews,  etc.  This 
work  need  not  interfere  with  your  cur¬ 
rent  job.  Write  for  further  details: 
Articles  Editor,  Globe  Communications. 
1440  St.  Catherine  St.  West.  Montreal 
107,  Quebec,  Canada. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POSITIONS  W.4NTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER, 
BUSINESS  MANAGER,  OR 
ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER 

Outstanding  record  of  .30  years  in  all 
phases  of  business.  All  advertising 
departments:  circulation  manager  6 
yrs ;  promotion  manager.  10  years, 
business  manager  5  years;  general 
manager  4  years. 

Budget  and  forecast,  labor  negotia¬ 
tions  and  management  for  three  pub¬ 
lishers.  Seeks  new  challenge  due  to 
change  in  ownership.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences. 

Age  54.  excellent  health.  Offer  10  or 
more  years  to  management  of  your 
property  in  50  to  200,000  circulation. 

Need  $25-30,000,  with  incentives. 

Available  at  Inland  meeting  in 
Houston,  ANPA  in  New  York,  or  at 
your  convenience.  Ask  for  resume  and 
arrange  for  interview.  Write  Box  274, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER.  General  Manager,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  small  to  medium 
daily.  Twenty  years  revenue-profit  pro¬ 
duction.  $17,000.00.  Write  Box  304, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— 
all  types.  Write:  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  2717  N. 
Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — 17110. 


PRESSROOM 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  WANTED: 
union  shop;  offset.  Good  position  with 
good  group  in  Zone  5.  Reply  to  Box 
218,  Mitor  &  Publisher,  stating  quali¬ 
fications,  experience,  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  Box  218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

TOP  CIRCULATOR  available  now!  21 
years  exi>erience — 15  on  large  com¬ 
petitive  daily — 6  as  director  of  100,000 
class  daily  and  Sunday.  Box  231,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  CM.  fully  experienced 
in  all  areas  of  circulation  promotion 
and  development.  Prefer  areas  2,  3,  4, 
6.  Box  237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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<  V 


Positions  Wanted.. 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEV^SPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  available 
immediately!  15  years  experience — 5 
with  medium-size  daily  &  Sunday.  Top- 
notch  in  all  phases;  heavy  on  promo¬ 
tion  and  circulation  growth.  Box  234, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  aRCULATION  MGR. 
or 

FRANCHISE  AGENCY 

Over  20  years  experience,  all  phases, 
strong  boy  promoter  strong  on  motor 
routes,  prefer  growing  competitive 
area,  zones  4-3  or  2.  Write  Box  398, 
Blueheld,  W,  Va.  Telephone  (area  304) 
327-8G94. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Superb  personal  sales  record  coupled 
with  a  solid  background  as  advertising 
director  of  dailies  (20M-100M)  in  com¬ 
petitive  situations.  Outstanding  rev¬ 
enue  increases  as  a  result  of  mature 
leadership  and  organization.  Resume. 
Box  251,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  230M 
daily  experienced  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Seeks  management 
position  in  California  or  Arizona.  Able 
to  get  most  from  sales  staff.  Salary 
$25M.  Box  322,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITORIAL 

EXPERIENCED  TRAVEL  EDITOR 
on  metropolitan  daily  (1,700,000  lines 
of  travel  advertising  in  ’71)  seeks 
change  of  scene.  Active  member  of 
Society  American  Travel  Writers.  Top 
references  from  every  line  of  industry. 
Box  312,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

J-GRAD  STUDENT,  25,  desires  sum¬ 
mer  internship  in  Boston,  Cape  Cod 
or  #1  area;  2  years  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising;  now  turning  to  writing, 
photography.  B.S.J.,  Ohio  University. 
Box  214,  l^itor  &  Publisher. 

1  PHOTOGRAPHER,  1  REPORTER: 
Team  with  20  years  combined  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  return  to  assignments  and 
deadlines  on  medium-sized  or  large 
daily  after  academic  stint.  Early  30’s, 
youthfully  aggressive,  yet  mature.  Both 
addicted  to  journalism  and  must  work, 
but  not  necessarily  as  a  team.  Write 
to:  Nelson  or  Judith  Brooks,  17  Wild¬ 
wood  Park,  Carbondale,  Ill. — 62901. 

GRAD  STUDENT — soon  to  get  degree 
in  journalism — seeks  position  under 
good  editor.  Primarily  interested  in 
developing  journalistic  abilities.  Box 
213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER  —  6  years  writing 
sports;  college  grad;  currently  writing 
sports  for  daily  paper.  Desire  sports- 
writing  position,  any  zone.  Box  209, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL 

EMPLOYED  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN 
combining  New  York  Joumal-Ameri- 
can  byline  reporting;  editing  weekly 
papers;  feature;  investigative;  col¬ 
umn;  all  beats.  Record  stands  acid 
test.  Florida  preference.  Box  192,  Mi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  24,  seeks  job  with 
newspaper.  Background  in  all  sports. 
M.A.  degree  in  Journalism.  Any  zone. 
Box  169,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 

BUSY  WEEKLIES. 

SMALL.  GROWING  DAILIES 
SELF-STARTING  WOMAN  reporter, 
feature  writer:  some  camera;  can  edit 
copy,  sweep  out,  deliver  papers.  J- 
degree.  Over  50.  Northwest  native, 
hiker,  fisherman,  radio  ham.  Want  to 
relocate  Montana.  Idaho,  Oregon, 
Washington,  British  Columbia,  north¬ 
ern  California.  Box  1687,  Mitor  & 
Publisher, 

1970  PRINCETON  GRADUATE”  with 
A.B.  in  English  seeks  reporting/edit¬ 
ing  position.  Zone  and  size  of  paper 
are  open.  Will  furnish  writing  sample, 
resume,  and  references  on  request. 
Box  269,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


NEWSMAN — 34 — 15  years’  experience 
(12  years  reporting,  3  years  as  desk- 
man)  seeks  post  as  copy  editor  and/or 
feature  writer — any  zone.  Box  253, 
Mitor  &  Publisher. 

RELIGION  WRITER  on  city  daily 
seeks  new  opportunity.  Background 
and  exi>erience  to  give  religion  beat 
thorough,  lively  coverage.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Write  Box  279,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  seeks 
challenge  in  areas  2,  3.  4,  8  or  9.  Broad 
background  includes  newsroom  jobs 
from  reporter  to  editor  on  metropolitan 
area  dailies.  Stable,  loyal  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  good  journalism.  Box  313, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-RATE,  PRIZE-WINNING  news¬ 
man,  33.  goo<l  at  giving,  taking  orders, 
wants  to  go  to  the  top,  where  the 
responsibility,  pressure,  power  and 
money  are.  Box  323,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BRIGHT  youngster,  year’s  wire-service 
background,  seeks  start  on  Daily.  Relo¬ 
cate  anywhere.  Jeffrey  M.  Landaw,  37 
City  Blvd.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. — 10301 

RICK  FRIEDMAN,  most  recently  with 
Paddock  Publications — formerly  with 
Eklitor  &  Publisher  magazine — will  lis¬ 
ten  to  any  interesting  offer  on  maga¬ 
zine,  newspaper  or  college  teaching. 
Write:  820  N.  Salem,  Arlington 

Heights.  Ill.— 60004;  or  call  (312)  392- 
1192. 

WASHINGTON  PRESS  CORPS  JOB 
wanted  by  hard-working  journalist. 
Limite<l  media  experience  but  superb 
investigator.  Start:  $100.  week.  Box 
319,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  WITH  BLUE  CHIP  corpora¬ 
tion  seeks  relocation  to  Southwest. 
Proficient  in  all  jihases  of  newspaper, 
magazine,  house  organ  and  publications 
production.  Eixpertise  in  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  layout,  photography,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  other  professional  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Age  35  with  B.S.,  M.A.  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  13  years’  communications 
exi>erience  spread  between  New  York 
City  and  Washington.  D.  C.  Resume  on 
re<iuest  and  salary  negotiable. 

NEWSROOM  ASPIRANT,  25,  seeks 
starter  spot  or  summer  internship  with 
Zone  2.  5  daily  of  any  size.  B.A.J. 
with  honors.  Box  288,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

QUALITY  COUNT?  Award  winning 
editor  of  small  offset  daily  wants  new 
editing  i>osition  with  challenge.  Paper 
that  wants  quality  newsproduct  more 
important  than  location,  money.  Ex¬ 
cellent  newsman  with  samples  and 
references  to  back  the  claim.  For  de¬ 
tails,  write  to:  Box  295,  Mitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN 
AVAILABLE  SOON. 

Box  296,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

('RKATIVE  WRITER/PIIOTOGRAPHER 
seeks  challenging  post  as  either 
or  both.  Varied  background,  six  years 
in  business.  Prefer  northeast.  Box  298, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

RELIGION  EDITOR— An  intellectual 
who  can  communicate.  Experience*!  in 
news  work,  PR,  academics,  church 
work  overseas.  Right  man  for  lively 
daily.  Box  301,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WITH  MARRIAGE  coming.  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate  press  aide-speechwriter  seeks  sta¬ 
bility  as  news  executive  with  daily. 
Wants  to  fulfill  ultimate  goal  now. 
Has  12  years  experience  as  news-man- 
aging  editor  all  size  dailies — letter- 
press  and  offset.  Flair  for  news  pack¬ 
aging-makeup,  staff  motivation  at  all 
levels.  Box  317,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR.  WRITER,  PHOTOGRAPHER. 
25,  seeks  position  with  publisher 
of  audiovisual  materials.  Princeton 
graduate.  Production  experience.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  short  stories.  Zones  1  and  2 
preferred.  Box  284,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL 


NETWORK  TV  MAN  (writer-e<litor- 
pro<lucer)  ready  to  return  to  newspa- 
l>ering  if  the  job  is  right.  Wants  top 
editorial  management  spot  or  close  to 
it.  Paper’s  size,  location  less  important 
than  desire  to  become  or  continue  to 
be  serious  (not  dull)  journalistic  en- 
teri)rise.  Box  307,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROVEN  LOYALTY  to  single  em¬ 
ployer.  Newsman.  B.A.,  seasoned  in 
most  phases  of  small  daily — especially 
managing  editor,  sports,  area,  wire 
work — seeks  to  broaden  horizons  on 
small  daily,  semi-weekly  or  challenging 
IK>sition  on  larger  daily.  Box  308,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  general  assignment 
reporter  on  75M  daily  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  reporting  job.  Flair  for  offbeat 
and  human  interest.  Presently  editor/ 
writer  for  federal  project.  Bo.x  299, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  HE'LP  ON  PRESSURE  DAYS 
but  budget  won’t  take  added  full- 
timer?  Exi>erience<l,  mature  woman 
reporter,  feature  writer:  some  camera; 
J-<legree.  Will  relocate  for  4-day  week. 
Washington,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Montana, 
northern  California,  British  Columbia. 
Box  1657,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  all-round  experience 
wants  spot  requiring  enthusiasm,  dedi¬ 
cation  and  news  instinct — any  area. 
Box  241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  AWARD-WINNING  EDITOR 
of  27,000  daily  seeks  ixsition  on 
larger  daily.  Solid  news  and  adminis¬ 
trative  background.  Creative,  but  cost- 
conscious.  Not  being  forced  out.  Top 
references.  Box  261,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TOP  NOTCH  NEWSMAN,  editing, 
make-up,  writing,  photo.  Relocation 
aid.  Fr^  Dodds,  4614  Clark.  Boise, 
Idaho,  83705  or  phone  (208)  345-1251. 


FREE  LANCE 

EUROPEAN  TRAVEL  COVERAGE— 
Conferences,  trade  fairs,  news  stories. 
American  trade  editor  plans  trip,  seeks 
assignments.  Box  302,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AMERICAN  JOURNALIST  based  in 
Paris  seeks  assignments.  Jack  Monet 
114  Bd.  St.,  Germain,  Paris  6e,  France. 


OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 

PHOTOCOMP  MACHINIST,  Photon- 
trained?  E.xtensive  electronic  back- 
groun<l.  Want  opportunity  to  learn 
about  complete  production.  Zone  5-7-8. 
Box  267,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER:  J-grad.,  freelance 
ad,  Viet  combat  exi)erience,  seeks 
full-time  work.  Will  consider  some  re¬ 
porting.  Resume  on  request.  Box  233, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  British  newspaper 
photographer,  world-wide  experience — 
now  covering  most  major  U.S.  events 
— will  accept  some  select  additional 
assignments.  Extensive  color  and  B  & 
W  file  on  Africa,  Asia,  etc.  Excellent 
portfolio.  Ck>lor  editions  preferred. 
Box  9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRE’SSIVE  free-lance  photographer, 
23,  married,  seeks  position  on  daily. 
Any  zone  considered.  Write  Box  210, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


JOl’RXKYMAX  XF.WSPAPEU  PRESSMAN 
employed  on  Mark  II  Headliner 
Press  desires  steady  situation  in  Zone 
3,  4  or  6.  Days  preferred.  Union.  Box 
320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

AMBITIOUS  June  72  BS  Grad.  11 
years  experience  newspaper  production 
desires  position  first  or  second  line 
management.  Mntact  Reece  Ratzlaff. 
8905  Sawtelle  Way,  Sacramento,  CA. 
95826. 


ADMINISTRATOR-ENGINEER 

Wish  to  join  progressive  management 
team  of  medium  to  large  daily  desir¬ 
ing  to  upgrade  operations.  Knowletlge- 
able  all  departments  including  front 
office:  heavy  in  composition,  plant  lay¬ 
out.  equipment  evaluation,  and  data 
processing.  Presently  with  leading 
southern  metro.  All  replies  answere*! 
in  confidence.  Box  309,  Mitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MACHINIST  ASSISTANT 
PRODUCTION  SUPERINTENDENT 
11  years  experience  in  Automation — 
Newspaper  and  Commercial.  Extensive 
Electronic  background  on  "ACE”  Elek- 
trons.  Well  versed  on  1130  computer 
operation.  Cold  Type  operation  wel¬ 
comed  if  in  present  or  future  plans. 
Good  references.  Write  Box  305,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PROMOTION  COPYWRITER.  31. 
seeks  to  relocate.  5  years  with  Los 
Angeles  Times.  Cornell  graduate.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Box  204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown  Orlando  papers 
'  ■'  acquire  site  for 

Charge  of  race  bias  satellite  plant 


Almost  anyone  can  get  headlines  these 
days  by  comparing  the  number  of  blacks 
employed  in  the  news  departments  of 
newspapers  to  the  total  employment  of 
those  departments  and  charging  this 
proves  racial  bias  in  newspaper  hiring 
practices. 

Rep.  Shirley  Chisholm,  Brooklyn  Dem¬ 
ocrat.  is  the  latest  to  use  this  technique 
with  figures  from  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission. 

It  is  a  simple  device  that  completely 
distorts  the  truth. 

Most  of  the  major  newspapers  current¬ 
ly  employ  more  blacks  on  their  news  staffs 
than  they  have  in  the  past  and  they  are 
eager  to  find  more.  But  it  is  a  “seller’s 
market”  in  black  journalists.  There  just 
aren’t  enough  qualified  blacks  to  fill  the 
demand. 

Edward  J.  Trayes,  an  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  communications  in  the  Department 
of  Journalism,  Temple  University,  Phila¬ 
delphia  wrote  an  article  in  Tite  Qnill, 
April,  1969,  on  “Recruiting  Black  Journal¬ 
ists”  and  said  “they’re  wanted,  but  not 
available.” 

He  quoted  one  East  Coast  editor  as  say¬ 
ing:  “We  could  hire  more,  but  we  can’t 
find  ’em  and  we  can’t  keep  ’em.” 

The  personnel  manager  of  another 
newspaper  said:  “The  turnover  among 
them  is  so  high  that  they  rarely  stay  for 
any  length  of  time.” 

The  important  point  is  that  many  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper  business  ai-e  try¬ 
ing  to  do  something  about  increasing  the 
supply. 

The  .Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
has  had  a  “Black  News  Committee”  for 
several  years  which  in  1971  issued  the 
second  edition  of  a  booklet:  “Help 
Wanted — More  Black  Newsmen.”  It  is  an 
attempt  to  “inform  managing  editors 
about  efforts  around  the  country  to  recruit 
more  blacks  and  other  minorities  as  re¬ 
porters  and  copy  editors.  That  is,  efforts 
to  increase  the  supply — not  just  to  redis¬ 
tribute  it  through  raiding.” 

The  booklet  lists  in  detail  special  educa¬ 
tional  programs  for  minority  gi'oup  mem¬ 
bers  as  well  as  scholarships  that  are 
available  to  them. 

The  introduction  to  the  report,  written 
by  Fred  Taylor  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  says:  “The  demand — and  the  need — 
for  minority  group  reporters  continues 
strong,  with  no  end  in  sight.  For  instance, 
for  the  first  time,  all  students  in  Columbia 
Universitys’  10-week  summer  training 
program  had  jobs  wdth  news  organizations 
guaranteed  before  classes  started.” 

There  are  14  special  programs  listed 
and  explained.  Practically  all  of  them  in¬ 
volve  newspaper  participation  and  spon¬ 
sorship.  In  just  one  of  them.  Urban  Jour¬ 
nalism  Workshops,  41  newspapers  and  11 
schools  worked  together  in  1970  to  train 
inner-city  high  school  students  in  the  bas- 
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ics  of  journalism.  It  was  the  third  sum¬ 
mer  of  these  programs  supported  by 
grants  from  The  Newspaper  Fund. 

The  APME  report  lists  22  scholarship 
programs  available  to  blacks  some  of  them 
funded  by  individual  newspapers,  others 
by  The  Newspaper  Fund,  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Foundation. 

The  ANPA  Foundation  Negro  scholar¬ 
ship  aid  program  will  start  its  fifth 
school  year  this  September.  In  four  years 
of  operation  it  has  given  approximately 
$63,000  to  help  157  black  students  in  near¬ 
ly  30  journalism  departments. 

It  is  one  thing  to  cite  the  cold  employ¬ 
ment  statistics.  It  is  another  thing  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  those  figures  are  not  higher 
and  to  get  a  picture  of  what  is  being  done 
to  correct  them. 

• 

Ridder  reports 
earnings  rise  22% 

Ridder  Publications,  Inc.  has  reported  a 
1971  net  income  of  $11,646,000  or  $1.28 
per  share  of  common  stock  on  revenues  of 
$131,250,000.  It  represents  a  22  per  cent 
increase  over  1970  earnings  of  $9,568,000. 

Earnings  per  share  figures  are  based  on 
the  average  number  of  shares  outstanding 
and  equivalent  shares.  In  1971,  they  were 
$9,125,310  and  in  1970,  $9,105,216. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1971,  the  com¬ 
pany  reported  net  earnings  of  $3,585,000 
or  39  cents  per  share,  a  17  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  over  the  last  quarter  of  1970  when 
net  earnings  were  $3,049,000. 

Figures  do  not  include  expected  income 
of  about  20  cents  per  share  from  the  sale 
of  interest  in  San  Jose  Cable  TV  Service. 

A  New  York  company,  Ridder  is  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  It  pub¬ 
lishes  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  in 
nine  states  and  has  radio  and  television 
interests. 


Sentinel  Star  Company  of  Orlando, 
Florida,  announced  it  is  acquiring  some 
16  acres  in  South  Seminole  County  and 
it  will  build  a  newspaper  production  plant 
there. 

The  site  is  wdthin  the  city  limits  of 
Altamonte  Springs  at  the  intersection  of 
Highway  436  and  431,  just  west  of  Inter¬ 
state  4. 

Initial  investment  will  total  about  $4 ’4 
million  for  land,  45,000-square-foot  build¬ 
ing,  eight-unit  high-speed  newspaper 
press,  mail  room  and  other  production 
equipment. 

By  comparison,  the  Downtown  Orlando 
plant  of  the  Sentinel  and  Evening  Star 
has  30  letterpress  units,  plus  18  offset 
press  units. 

The  initial  building  at  the  Seminole 
County  plant  site  will  be  designed  for  the 
addition  of  a  second  installation  of  eight 
or  nine  press  units. 

Most  operations  of  the  newspapers  will 
remain  in  downtown  Orlando  at  the 
present  office  and  plant  complex  at  633  N. 
Orange  Avenue. 

The  new  plant  will  print  editions  of  the 
Sentinel  for  Seminole  County  and  other 
areas  convenient  to  it. 

It  will  also  produce  advance  sections 
such  as  the  Thursday  food  section  and  the 
Sunday  Action  Society  and  After  Hours. 

All  inserting  of  advance  sections,  now 
done  at  the  Downtown  plant,  will  be 
moved  to  the  new  Seminole  plant. 

Complete  inserts  w’ill  then  be  trucked  to 
various  Sentinel  Star  substations  in  the 
Orlando  metropolitan  area  from  the  Semi¬ 
nole  plant. 

Construction  is  expected  to  begin  in  Au¬ 
gust.  The  plant  is  expected  to  be  in  pro¬ 
duction  by  fall  of  1973. 

All  type  for  the  Sentinel  and  Star  will 
continue  to  be  produced  in  the  Downtown 
plant.  Page  mats  will  be  taken  to  the 
Seminole  plant  by  courier  and  they  will  be 
cast  into  metal  press  plates  there. 

The  Orlando  newspapers  are  owned  by 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Tribune  Company, 
Chicago. 


the  media  brokers 
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Brokers  of  Newspaper,  Radio,  CATV  &  TV  Properties 

Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.  20036  (202)  393-3456 

Chicago:  1429  Tribune  Tower,  60611  (312)  337-2754 

Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  (214)  748-0345 

San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  Street,  94104  (415)  392-5671 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  26,  1972 


Ray  McHugh 


James  Cary 


Experience  pays  off  when  reporting 
news  of  the  nation’s  capitai 
is  concerned.  Copiey  News  Service  has 
this  experience  and  its  seven-man  bureau  is 
ready  to  serve  your  every  need. 

Ray  McHugh,  bureau  chief,  heads  the  staff. 
James  Cary  has  iong  experience  both  in  Washington 
and  abroad.  Ed  Neiian  and  Ed  Prina  are 
experts  in  their  own  fieids.  Michaei  O’Connor, 
Lester  Beii  and  Ben  Shore  round 
out  a  team  that  can  give  you  personaiized 
reports  of  the  news  vital  to  your 
readers,  whatever  their  primary  interest  may  be. 
For  details,  call  collect,  write  or  wire 


Michael  O’Connor 


Lester  Bell 


Ben  Shore 


P.O.  Box  190  /  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112  /  Cable:  COPNEWS 
San  Diego  /  Phone  714-234-0191  /  Telex  695041 


Printtd  in  U.S.A. 


Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  Awards 


ROY  W.  HOWARD  AND  MARGARET  ROHE  HOWARD  AWARDS 

Scholarships  available  to  young  men  and  women  seeking  a  career 
in  journalism  and  allied  arts— The  Foundation  also  makes  grants 
for  specific  projects  to  schools  and  colleges  having  journalism 
departments  and  to  individuals  taking  journalism  courses.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  grants  should  be  made  to  Scripps-Howard  Foundation 
by  May  15,  1972. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  REPORTING  AWARD 

A  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  plaque,  the  Roy  W.  Howard  award, 
to  a  U.S.  newspaper,  radio  station  or  TV  station  for  outstanding 
public  service  during  1971.  A  cash  award  accompanies  the  plaque. 
Deadline:  April  1,  1972. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarship  grants  covering  4-year  courses  at  a  college  specializ¬ 
ing  in  journalism  and  graphic  arts  as  applied  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

The  19th  annual  competition  for  newspaper  writing  during  1971 
most  nearly  exemplifying  the  style  and  craftsmanship  of  Ernie 
has  been  completed  and  the  winner  announced.  He  was  Clettus 
Atkinson,  columnist  for  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald.  His  prizes: 
$1000  and  a  medallion  plaque. 

EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN  CONSERVATION  AWARDS 

Judging  in  the  $10,000  annual  competition  is  presently  under 
way,  and  results  will  be  announced  early  in  March.  One  first  prize 
of  $2500  will  be  awarded,  while  the  remaining  $7500  will  be 
distributed  in  number  and  amount  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges. 


Address  all  inquiries,  nominations,  recommendations,  and  entries 
to  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 


